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RDITOR 


WHICH—MORE ELEMENTARY OR MORE 
ADVANCED? 


Editor’s Note. Jn our October, 1960 
issue we published a letter by Chaplain 
Stanley T. Helm of Mendocino State Hos- 
pital in California praising several articles 
but criticising us for “a lack of interest in 
serious research, case studies, professional 
interrelationships with other disciplines,” 
and generally for not dealing at greater 
depth with areas of psychiatry, psychology, 
and pastoral counseling. The following let- 
ters, pro and con, are a few of the responses 
which we have received since the publication 
of Chaplain Helm’s letter. For the guid- 
ance of the editors, we will welcome further 
correspondence on this important theme. 


In reply to the letter by Stanley Helm in 
the October issue, let me say except for 
those able to spend concentrated effort in 
the study of the field, most of us must rely 
on our limited background knowledge as 
well as limited intellectual ability. To supply 
Mr. Helm’s need would restrict the useful- 
ness of the magazine to others. Even now 
I am hard put to follow some of the writ- 
ings. My capacity is exactly on the level 
Mr. Helm stated. 


Rev. Joun D. Divers 
Westwood Baptist Church 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


For quite a while now I have been feel- 
ing exactly as Chaplain Stanley T. Helm, 
but I thought it might be due to the fact 
that I had been reading PASTORAL PSYCHOL- 
ocy for so long, and that it might be doing 
all right by newer readers. 

Just to read Dr. Boisen’s article on “In- 
spiration in the Light of Psychopathology” 
in the same issue is dramatic evidence of 
the value of the use of case material. In 
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fact, it was the use of case material by 
these pioneers which made the whole move- 
ment of pastoral psychology so creative. 


Rev. E. T. McKnicurt 
First United Baptist Church 
Lancaster, N. B. 


You will, I am sure, accept a gentle, 
friendly criticism when I say that I rather 
often have the feeling that the magazine is 
closer to the clinic than to the study and 
that it may not communicate with the aver- 
age pastor as well as it might if it were 
closer to his experience and his language. 
Unfortunately, comparatively few ministers 
still, as you know, have had the advantage 
of formal training in the field of counsel- 
ing. Many of these men, nevertheless, func- 
tion as effective counselors out of the back- 
ground of their religious heritage and 
experience. 

Rev. EuGENE PEAcock 
St. Francis Street Methodist Church 
Mobile, Alabama 


In a recent workshop for seventy minis- 
ters of various denominations at Christ 
Hospital in Cincinnati, a question was 
raised about literature in the field of pas- 
toral counseling. I mentioned PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY as my first choice. One of the 
men asked if this were not too elementary 
a publication. I then turned the question 
back to the group and asked for their 
response. The haphazard replies were of 
several varieties : 

1. The articles are too elementary. 

2. More scholarly articles would have a 
greater impact upon pastors. 

3. Some of the “scholars” are tuo gen- 
eral and need to be more specific. 

4. More research articles and detailed 
case analyses are needed. 

I tried to summarize these comments for 
the group and then ask for a conferent 
evaluation of the magazine. About thirty 
men raised their hands when I asked if they 
would be interested in more research and 
clinical articles. About two men raised their 
hands in opposition to this and said that the 
articles were already too “esoteric.” 

I do not know how to put all this to- 
gether, but I did want to report an “off 
the cuff” impression from these ministers. 
I think that fifteen or twenty of them sign- 
ed up for a year’s subscription to PASTORAL 


(Continued on page 66) 


A Casebook with Commentary 


RELIGION AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


by HANS HOFMANN 


Professor of Pastoral Theology 

and Director of the University 

Project in Religion and Mental 
Health, Harvard University 


Fills a long-felt need for a manu- 
al that concretely illustrates the 
many problems and conflicts the 
pastoral counselor faces in his 
daily work with people. Dr. Hof- 
mann presents carefully 
chosen case histories from the 
files of doctors, ministers, psy- 
chologists, and from great liter- 
ature, to show the dynamic in- 
teraction of religion and _psy- 
chology in actual life experience. 


Each case history is introduced 
and related to the problems of 
pastoral care. A series of ques- 
tions designed to provoke the 
reader’s creative response follows 
each selection. 


“Highly recommended.” 
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Daniel Day Williams 


T IS with special pride that we present the leading article in this 
issue by Daniel Day Williams. This provides us the occasion, but 
by no means the sole reason, for his selection as Man of the Month. 
Now Professor of Systematic Theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, he regards himself as a theologian and not as a psychologist. 
But the fact is he has been one of the pioneers among contemporary 
theologians in seeking to assess the significance of psychology and 
psychiatry for both practical and theoretical purposes. 

We had occasion to refer to him recently in connection with the 
monumental study of theological education, in which he was engaged 
along with H. Richard Niebuhr and James M. Gustafson. Of his 
other publications, probably the best known are God’s Grace and 
Mans’ Hope (1949) and What Present Day Theologians Are Think- 
ing (1952). In the autumn of 1959 he presented the Sprunt Lectures 
at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, on the subject, “Theology 
and the Pastoral Ministry.” It is our earnest hope that these lectures 
may be committed to book form at the earliest possible date. They 
will contribute something of intense interest to all readers of PASTORAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

Williams was born in Colorado in 1910, 
one of several brothers in a distinguished 

The WAN family of professional persons. After being 
graduated from the University of Denver, he 
of the attended the Chicago Theological Seminary 
and the University of Chicago, which awarded 

) TH him the B. D. and A. M. degrees respectively. 
He then engaged in post-graduate study in the 


Department of Philosophy at Columbia Univer- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


editorial 


The Ministry as a Vocation 


HE RESPONSE to the previous 

issue of PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
dealing with Christian Vocation was 
beyond our expectations in two ways. 
First, the reader response indicated 
that the issue dealt constructively and 
helpfully with a topic with which many 
readers have deep concern. This con- 
cern is understandable, since many of 
our readers are clergymen themselves, 
and are aware of the personal refer- 
ence of some of the problems. The sec- 
ond response was on the part of au- 
thors. When we began collecting mate- 
rial for the first issue we could not find 
many who were prepared to write on 
it. Through searching, more potential 
authors came into view. Gradually we 
found that we had more material than 
could be used in one issue, and more 
promised. So it was decided that there 
should be two issues. 

Intelligent readers will not need to 
be told that these two issues do not ex- 
haust the subject. We are dealing in 
Christian vocation with a complex is- 
sue having theological, psychological, 
and sociological dimensions. A sug- 
gestion as to how these dimensions im- 
pinge on each other to create a severe 
conflict is contained in the article by 
Dr. Williams in this issue. 


How we think about these problems 
is important. No one point of view has 
all of the answers. But in the final 
analysis the real question is, How do I, 
as one who finds my vocation with the 
Christian ministry, experience that 
calling within myself? What is my own 
image of the vocation into which I am 
called ; what are its roots in my exper- 
ience, and what crucial decisions do | 
face in seeking to fulfill it? Theologiz- 
ing and psychologizing are valuable in 
their place, but they do not create the 
experience of vision followed by com- 
mitment. This comes in Christian ex- 
perience only through a living relation- 
ship with the living God. But the 
vision and the commitment may be ex- 
perienced in relation to a lesser god, 
or a false god, even though it is 
couched in conventional Christian sym- 
bols. Even in such experiences, the liv- 
ing God may be present, calling us to 
our real vocation through the dissatis- 
faction, frustration, and pain exper- 
ienced in our avowed vocation. And 
it could be that the difference between 
serving the living God and a lesser 
god is not whether we are in the min- 
istry or not, but how we are in the 
ministry ! 


Carrot A. WISE 
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A minister of Jesus Christ cannot find his own 
vocation apart from his helping the people to 
whom he ministers to find theirs. He should 
remember that those who sit before him in the 
congregation or the counseling room very often 
cannot begin with their daily work, or their 
profession, or their situation in life, as the key 


to the meaning of their “calling.” 


Vocation in the Christian Ministry 


— conception of the Christian 
ministry has its foundation in 
Christ’s ministry in the world and in 
the church. T. W. Manson makes this 
clear in The Church's Ministry as he 
points out the sense in which there is 
only one ministry in the church. That 
is Christ’s ministry. All special ordi- 
nation and calling within the Christian 
faith can only be an extension of or 
response to that one ministry. 

While this basis of all Christian 
ministry is clear, the nature of the spe- 
cial ministries of the church has been 
subject through Christian history to a 
continuing theological search. It has 
created deep divisions, and at the pres- 
ent time has led to another period of 
widespread self-examination on the 
part of churches and ministers. In this 
article I should like to deal with certain 
of the problems about the ministry 
which lie on the boundary between the 
theology of the church and vocation 
and the experience of ministers in the 
church today. At the outset we have 
to recognize that many things are being 
said today about the difficulties of min- 
isters under the pressure of responsi- 
bilities. Temptations to self-pity and 
self-seeking abound in the ministry as 
in every other place in life. We can- 


DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS 


Professor of 
Systematic Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


not deny that many of our problems 
as ministers are our own creations. 
Here, however, I take all such moral 
reflections for granted. It still must be 
pointed out that there remain some 
profound tensions in the life and faith 
of the Christian minister today which 
cannot be explained away by reference 
to moral failure. They arise both from 
the Christian faith itself and from the 
attempt of the church to realize its 
mission in this kind of world. To cover 
these tensions up is to invite increas- 
ing confusion and to weaken the power 
of ministry in the guidance of the 
church. I shall speak of three problems 
and make two brief suggestions as to 
ways of meeting them. 


EW MINISTERS do not find at 

some time a sense of discrepancy 
between the call of God to love and 
serve men, and what the minister finds 
himself doing from day to day. I want 
to point out that this comes partly from 
the profound inner tension in the 
Christian conception of the “calling.” 
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In our time we are in difficulty 
about the meaning of “vocation” be- 
cause both pietism and Calvinist puri- 
tanism identified the calling too easily 
with the single action of direct service 
to God in daily work. St. Paul’s word, 
“let every man remain in the calling 
wherein he was called,’ became the 
foundation of the Protestant doctrine 
that all are called, not only the “reli- 
gious.” It released the energies of 
Christianity in the modern world, es- 
pecially in its Calvinist version, as men 
regarded every legitimate activity in 
life as sacred in the sight of God. What 
was lost from sight in this dynamic 
movement was the realization that the 
calling of God, that is, the summons to 
be conformed to the mind of Christ 
and to be his servants, is a call to re- 
form and reshape every circumstance 
of life. It is both an acceptance of the 
given order and a judgment upon it. 

When this point is grasped, it be- 
comes clear that a sense of discrepancy 
between the calling of God and our im- 
mediate way of life, whatever it may 
be, is inevitable. It is a sign that we 
are approaching the depth of the New 
Testament understanding of the call- 
ing. 

The Christian minister finds the 
question of the meaning of his calling 
opened up in many ways today. He 
may be acutely conscious of the influ- 
ence of historical accidents, of cultural 
pressures, and of the special aspects 
of his personal biography which have 
brought him to his decision for the 
Christian ministry, to his particular 
communion, and to his position in it. 
It was fairly easy for some of our 
theological forebears to identify all this 
process directly with the will of God, 
and to read His providence as a kind 
of assurance that whatever is, in the 
church at least, is right. But we are 
certainly at a time when the forms of 


culture and church are being ploughed 
up and transformed, and we are far 
less ready to see the explicit decision of 
God in the circumstances of our life. 
There are theological issues here con- 
cerning the meaning of Providence, 
and the way in which we can know 
God’s will; but whatever our theology 
of Providence, our realistic sense of 
history prevents us from a simple iden- 
tification of our professional calling 
with the will of God. We have to look 
deeper than ecclesiastical order for our 
understanding of the calling which 
comes to us as persons and leads us to 
the ministry. 


Again, the minister today cannot 
help but be conscious of a discrepancy 
between the summons to the sacrificial 
life and the position of relative com- 
fort and privilege which in many cases 
he enjoys. The church reflects the 
economic, social and national structure 
of our life. Whatever problems are 
created by American wealth among the 
poorer nations of the world, or be- 
tween middle-class America as the sub- 
merged one-eighth, or by racial divi- 
sions, or by the pressures to con- 
formity and security in the present 
technological age, are not escaped by 
the church and its ministers. To have 
an ecclesiastical position is to be a part 
of the system. Any sensitive con- 
science recognizes that. Just because 
ministers are often one step removed 
from the bitterness of economic and 
political conflicts, they may have a 
heightened sense of injustice and of 
the judgment of God upon all “voca- 
tions.” 


It is probably the case that the de- 
velopment of new ministries and the 
opening up of a variety of ways of ful- 
filling one’s ministry today has added 
to the problem of realizing the meaning 
of vocation. To be sure, the increas- 
ing recognition that there are special- 
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ized ways in which interests, training, 
and skill can be used within the par- 
ish ministry and beyond it, has given 
a new reality to the personal vocations 
of many. But at the same time the de- 
cision concerning the ministry has be- 
come more complex. Every observer of 
seminary students, for example, is 
aware that even when the decision 
about “ministry” has been made, the 
seminary years are apt to be full of 
self-searching and sometimes agoniz- 
ing decision among several alternative 
forms of ministry in teaching, chap- 
laincy, hospital, or mission field. We 
must have a theology of “calling” 
which enables us to face the kinds of 
dilemmas and choices which ministers 
make in the church today. Vocation is 
not an escape from decision. 


A SECOND major source of dif- 
ficulty about vocation today arises 
from the life of the church, and is so 
well known that we need not dwell up- 
on it. This is the discrepancy between 
what ministers believe they ought to 
be doing to serve the Lord as preach- 
ers and pastors, and the expectations 
of churches that whatever else the min- 
ister does, he shall be the executive of 
a complex time-consuming organiza- 
tion. Dr. Samuel Blizzard’s studies, 
and others, have shown how deep the 
sense of discrepancy at this point is in 
the American ministry today.* It is 
often pointed out that the minister is 
not the sole judge of what constitutes 
his greatest service to the church. No 
one can deny that on the whole what 
churches do are things that must be 
done if they are to live and grow in 
our culture. But this only sharpens the 


*See Dr. Samuel Blizzard’s article, “The 
Parish Minister’s Self-Image of His Master 
Role,” in the December, 1958, issue of Pas- 
TORAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
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problem of where the criteria are to be 
found for the church and its ministry, 
If the minister simply allows the im- 
mediate pressures of the parish or hos- 
pital or theological seminary to define 
his calling, then he may have sur- 
rendered the very heart of his vocation 
to what is external and accidental. If 
he tries to reshape and redirect his 
own life and the institution around 
him, he will encounter some of the re- 
sistance which makes him doubt his 
own calling. Or he may discover..that 
he is called to be a reformer with all 
the painful risk and self-doubt that this 
involves. 


THIRD cause of self-searching 
about the ministerial vocation 
comes from the nature of the ministry 
as a public and visible embodiment of 
the “sacred calling” to represent the 
body of Christ and to preach the Word 
of God. There is a personal restless- 
ness which many ministers experience 
concerning this identification of the 
office with the “holy.” There is the 
personal sense of unworthiness. There 
is the loneliness of the inevitable dis- 
tance which is created between the 
minister and people. The pastor and 
his family live in a special relationship 
to church and community. It is not 
these aspects of the matter, however, 
that I wish to emphasize. It is rather 
to the fact that the Christian faith it- 
self points away from the distinction 
between minister and layman. As Dr. 
H. Richard Niebuhr has stressed in 
his book on The Purpose of the 
Church and its Ministry, the Christian 
minister is one who shares in the min- 
istry of Christ. The existence in the 
church of an order of priests and pas- 
tors may obscure the reality of the 
shared ministry of all. It is not that the 
minister is necessarily restricted in his 
freedom to think, to be, and to do what 
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his conscience and faith direct. Grant 
for the moment that he has all such 
freedom. But he may still find himself 
desiring to be able to say things not be- 
cause they conform with sacred doc- 
trine, but because they are true; to 
speak of service to God and man not 
because he is ordained to preach this, 
but because every man is called in 
Christ for this purpose. In a world 
divided between the sacred and the 
secular realms, a way of life publicly 
and explicitly identified with “the 
holy” may produce a sense of violation 
of reality and of separation from the 
fullness of God’s service. Holderlin’s 
words sting with the truth: 


Who follows 
trade, 

His face is false and cold and dead, 
as are his Gods. 


sacred calling like a 


There are paradoxes in this relation 
of the minister to others. It is true that 
his ordination gives him in many ways 
the opportunity to meet each person 
where he is. When the mission of the 
church to bring healing and forgive- 
ness along with judgment is under- 
stood, this fact may enable the min- 
ister to realize his own humanity and 
his relationship to others. But he can- 
not escape the problems created by the 
power of “religion” to separate life 
from life. Our Lord was not ordained. 
His message seemed, to the most reli- 
gious of his hearers, to be filled with 
challenge which they could not under- 
stand. 


hg PROBLEMS all point to 
the need for a theology of voca- 
tion. Toward that theology two sug- 
gestions can be briefly stated here. 
First, let us recognize that emphasis 
upon the special circumstances and 
special call of each individual is for- 
eign to the New Testament under- 


standing. There is only one calling in 
the Gospel. In the Pauline interpreta- 
tion of it, this is the summons of God 
through his Word incarnate in Jesus 
Christ to give life in service to God 
and to the neighbor. That is the elec- 
tion and choice of which the Fourth 
Gospel speaks in the words, “Ye have 
not chosen me, I have chosen you.” 
(John 15) “To walk worthily of the 
calling wherein ye are called” is for 
Paul to respond to the whole summons 
of Christ, not to give any final place 
to one’s particular station in life. To be 
sure, there are diversities of talents and 
gifts. Not all are called to do exactly 
the same thing. The calling of God 
comes in the concrete situations of life, 
not as something removed from them. 
But when Paul says in I Corinthians 7, 
“let every man remain in the calling 
wherein he is called,” surely in the 
light of his whole outlook it is clear he 
is not focusing attention on particular 
circumstances of life as constituting 
the calling. Paul did not remain in the 
work in which he was engaged when 
the Lord spoke to him. Many of the 
disciples certainly did not remain in 
their “daily work” when Jesus sum- 
moned them to follow him. Paul in 
I Corinthians is surely giving good 
practical advice to the Christians to be- 
gin where they are. In that situation 
to stay in the present daily work was 
the part of wisdom. But to make more 
of this, and to treat the various pro- 
fessions and situations of life as in 
themselves identical with “vocation” is 
surely to misrepresent the Gospel. 


The one calling, to love and serve 
God and our neighbor, underlies all 
vocation including that of the ordained 
ministry of the church. To know that 
every man is called in Christ to the use 
of his powers and his freedom in meet- 
ing the tasks of life as they are set be- 
fore him, is to find a solid basis of 
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reality. Of course there will be a 
discrepancy between that calling and 
many of the circumstances and am- 
biguities of life. That is part of the 
reality of the situation and points to the 
significance of grace and forgiveness as 
aspects of all “calling.” 

A minister of Jesus Christ cannot 
find his own vocation apart from his 
helping the people to whom he minis- 
ters to find theirs. He should remem- 
ber that those who sit before him in 
the congregation or the counseling 
room very often cannot begin with 
their daily work, or their profession, or 
their situation in life, as the key to the 
meaning of their “calling.” They can 
be helped to begin with the one calling 
which comes to all men, and which 
gives the stature and dignity of serv- 
ice in every struggle with the prob- 
lems of life. Then it may be that some 
realistic sense of a personal vocation 
can begin to grow. 

The other point which needs to be 
kept clear is the requirement of deci- 
sion in all response to calling. So long 
as we think of our vocation as some- 
thing provided for us by the form of 
the church and the expectation of so- 
ciety, so long as it is a mold to which 
our life conforms, we shall certainly 
either become sentimentalists or futile 


rebels. To be called is to be challenged 
with the realization of our personal 
freedom where we are. It is to begin 
to live for God and the great commu 
nity of his people. We take up our own 
life in response to Him. No matter how 
much our personal fate may be deter- 
mined by inward and outward pres- 
sures over which we have little con- 
trol, there is at the core of selfhood 
the power to live freely and respon- 
sibly in trust and commitment, and to 
begin to allow the spirit of love to 
reshape our own world and _ that 
around us. 

The divine call is always a summons 
to creativity and a new life in the midst 
of the old. We will see a deep gulf be- 
tween what we are intended to be and 
what we are; but we are called only 
to serve in the spirit of love and to be- 
lieve in the reality of the Kingdom of 
God, not to create a perfect world or 
church according to a pattern. To enter 
the special ministry of the church is a 
decision taken with the same reliance 
upon grace, the same commitment of 
self, and the same acceptance of the 
uncertainties of life as any other seri- 
ous Christian decision. The minister 
who undertakes his work in that spirit 
shares in the universal comradeship 
of all who live by faith. 


U NLESS one has respect for the religious impulse wherever it is found, I 
don’t think one can appreciate the extraordinary fullness and adequacy of 


(historic) Christianity. . 


. . Christianity has everything. For the theoretical 


mind it can accommodate all that science can discover and still challenge science 
to dig deeper and deeper. For the social mind it contains the high road to all 
successful and just social relations, even a solution to the problems of war. 
For the aesthetic mind it gives an absolutely satisfying conception of harmony 
and beauty. For economic and political minds, it gives a meaning to production 
and power, and a guide to conduct. Its goals and ideals are always ahead of 
what any human being can fully achieve. Christianity can never cloy because 
even for the most saintly, Christian perfection lies ahead. Christian objectives 
are too high to make complete achievement possible, Having once experienced 
the blessedness of certitude, though but for a moment, you will never be 
satisfied but will be impelled to seek to regain and extend this experience all 
your life long —Gorpon W. A.tport, The Roots of Religion 
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Based upon the use of a scientific measurement 
device, as well as more subjective evaluations 
such as interviewing ministers in their parishes, 
it can definitely be said that ministers look upon 
their purpose primarily in terms of people and 
of the value structures underlying their lives. 


Value Structures and the Minister’s Purpose 


HE CHRISTIAN ministry has 

been the subject of careful study 
and extensive literature to a degree to 
which, historically, few other vocations 
can compare. We may in part explain 
this greater attention to the minister’s 
job by the greater literacy of ministers 
who up through the time of Lyman 
Abbott’s The Christian Ministry 
(1905) and John Henry Jowett’s The 
Preacher: His Life and Work (1912) 
were predominant among the more 
educated and more vocal members of 
the community. But we would be amiss 
if we overlooked the continuous at- 
tempt of ministers to understand their 
own vocation better and to improve 
their own capacity to serve both God 
and man. The degree of literary atten- 
tion the ministry has received reflects 
both the complexity of the job and the 
will to see it done well. 

Recent years have brought new ap- 
proaches to the task of understanding 
a vocation. It is interesting to observe 
a secular employer who is serving ona 
pulpit committee attempt to formulate 
a job description to assist the commit- 
tee in its search for the “right” minis- 
ter. He knows the procedure helps in 
his business, but he is frustrated in 
applying it to the Church. While many 
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denominations are working in this di- 
rection, we have as yet no thoroughly 
developed methods of fitting ministers 
and churches so that the combination 
will function most effectively in the 
Church’s business—the definition of 
this “business” is one of the problems. 
Again, the sociologist or the educator 
may take a fresh look at the ministry 
and try to apply the insights of his 
discipline to help in the understanding 
of the ministry or in the training of 
ministers. Despite the extensive liter- 
ature on the ministry, it is noteworthy 
that such approaches have had to break 
new ground; as for example, Samuel 
W. Blizzard’s application of the so- 
clological concept of role to the minis- 
ter and his work. 

Not least among the new disciplines 
taking a fresh look at the ministry is 
psychology, and in particular that part 
of psychology having to do with voca- 
tional guidance and counseling. Semi- 
naries, denominational departments of 
vocation, and local in-care groups are 
continually striving to improve their 
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programs of recruitment, selection, and 
guidance of ministerial candidates. In- 
creasing experimental and practical use 
is being made of a wide variety of 
psychological tests and instruments. 
But how are such tests chosen or de- 
vised? How are they checked for ac- 
curacy in measuring the traits and 
characteristics they are intended to 
measure? The task of evaluating these 
instruments for their pertinence to 
the ministry, as distinguished from 
other vocations, is one of the assign- 
ments of the Ministry Study at Edu- 
cational Testing Service, and it is this 
task that necessitates additional study, 
from the psychologist’s point of view, 
of the ministry as a vocation. 

The procedure the Ministry Study 
is using for evaluating a test is to fol- 
low up the students who took the test 
a number of years ago, when they 
entered seminary, and find out where 
they are now and, if they are in the 
parish ministry, what kind of a job 
they are doing. To compare their pres- 
ent performance to their old test scures 
(and thus to evaluate the test) necessi- 
tates having some sort of measure of 
the nature and quality of their work. 
To fill this need, the staff of the Minis- 
try Study, with the guidance of its 
Advisory Committee drawn from rep- 
resentative denominations, developed 
a test-like instrument entitled “The 
Work of the Parish Minister.” In the 
course of the analysis of the data 
gathered through this instrument it 
becomes possible to further refine our 
knowledge of the basic dimensions of 
the minister’s job as revealed by em- 
pirical descriptions of actual ministers 
obtained from the ministers themselves 
and from their laymen—in short, to 
take a fresh look at the ministry. 


HE MINISTER’S work is diffi- 
cult to “capture” in an empirical 


instrument. To be sure, he performs 
certain functions, such as preaching, 
visiting, counseling, administering the 
affairs of his church, and so forth, in 
which he might be rated by himself or 
by others. We have done this in “The 
Work of the Parish Minister,” and we 
have gone yet a step further and ob- 
tained as well descriptions of the 
manner in which he performs these 
functions, that is, the aspects of his 
personality that can be so important in 
determining whether or not his preach- 
ing communicates, his visiting is effec- 
tive, or his counseling mediates heal- 
ing. The analysis of these sections of 
the instrument is now in process and 
must await a future report. This article 
is confined to sections of the instrument 
that attempted to go yet deeper. Why 
does the minister perform these func- 
tions? What is he trying to accom- 
plish? How does he see his purpose 
and how do his lay people see his pur- 
pose in terms of the effect he is trying 
to produce in human lives? This is the 
“business” of the Church in the truest 
sense, the part of the job description 
that eluded our employer above. 


These questions, reaching as they do 
into the less tangible areas of the min- 
ister’s role, might be expected to prove 
the most resistant to the behavioral 
scientist’s tools and techniques. A 
number of approaches were considered, 
partially developed, and then rejected. 
Items for an objective instrument con- 
ceivably might be written that would 
distinguish between the minister who 
needs to have people dependent on 
himself and the minister who values 
their own integrity, or that would 
differentiate among ministers who 
want people to experience life and the 
Christian faith in the optimistic mood 
of American progress and self-indul- 
gence, the Puritanical mood of moral 
obligation, or the Kierkegaardian mood 
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of a tragic human predicament. We 
even fried to write such items. We 
gave it up. Another attempt which we 
would like to have carried further but 
felt it wiser to abandon was to obtain 
a picture of a minister’s message and 
impact in terms of the thirteen “Ways 
to Live” extensively investigated for 
different cultures by Charles Morris 
(Varieties of Human Value). Our fear 
here—later confirmed by what we did 
do—was that the philosophical lan- 
guage and subtle distinctions in the 
“ways” would be too abstruse for some 
of the lay people to handle adequately. 
Whatever would a Kansas farmer, 
aged 60, graduate of eighth grade, a 
leader in his congregation, understand 
by “the dynamic integration of enjoy- 
ment, action, and contemplation” even 
if it were the very thing his pastor 
sought for his people? 


While our final solution left much to 
be desired, we felt that it came closest 
to our intention of translating such 
abstract definitions of the minister’s 
purpose as “the increase among men 
of the love of God and neighbor” (from 
H. Richard Niebuhr’s The Purpose of 
the Church and its Ministry) and “re- 
lating the Word of God to the needs of 
men” (from somewhere, from semi- 
nary days) into everyday language in 
such a way that we could obtain a pic- 
ture of a minister’s purpose, i.e., what 
he represents to his congregation in 
terms of what life is all about and 
what values people should seek. The 
twenty goals of the “General Goals of 
Life Inventory” ! were modified slight- 
ly to allow for a greater emphasis on 
religious goals for inclusion in “The 
Work of the Parish Minister” in the 
following form: 


‘Published by Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service 


1. Self-sacrifice for the sake of a 
better world 

2. Peace of mind, 
stillness of spirit 

3. Serving the community of 
which one is a part 

4. Devotion to God, doing God’s 
will 

5. Being genuinely concerned 
about other people 

6. Enjoying life to the full 

7. Achieving personal immortality 
in heaven 

8. Finding one’s place in life and 
accepting it 

9. Developing a sense of personal 
communion with God 

10. Doing one’s duty 

11. Promoting the most happiness 
for the greatest number of peo- 
ple 

12. Making a place for oneself in 
the world; getting ahead 

13. Power; control over people and 
things 

14. Disciplining oneself to a whole- 
some and clean life 

15. Providing love and security for 
one’s family 

16. Being able to “take it”; brave 
and uncomplaining acceptance 
of what circumstances bring 

17. Self-development; becoming a 
real, genuine person 

18. Preserving the best in human 
culture 

19. Understanding oneself; having 
a mature outlook 

20. Participating fully in the life 
and work of the Church 


contentment, 


The ministers in our samples (some 
about six years out of seminary and 
some between 30 and 50 years of age, 
from eight representative denomina- 
tions) were asked to select two lay 
people, a man and a woman most in- 
formed about their ministry. Each 
minister and his two lay people in- 
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dependently ranked these twenty goals 
according to two criteria: (1) the 
value structure underlying the “Amer- 
ican way of life” and (2) that partic- 
ular minister’s “total message.” The 
instructions spelled out these criteria 
a little more fully: 


(1) We hear a great deal about “the 
American way of life.” Despite the 
great differences that exist between 
different groups in our country, there 
is the notion of a typical way of living 
or common value system that is shared 
by the majority of Americans. The pur- 
pose of this section is to determine what 
you personally feel this American way 
of life actually is. A list of twenty 
“goals of life” is given below. Please 
indicate the order in which you feel 
that these goals describe the value sys- 
tem underlying the lives of Americans 
as a whole... 

(2) The purpose of this section is to 
determine what you feel that your 
minister stands for in the eyes of his 
congregation. The same twenty “goals 
of life” used before are repeated below 
. . . describe the over-all way of life 
your minister upholds before his congre- 
gation (through his preaching, his teach- 
ing, his counseling, his personal exam- 
ple—his total impact.) .. . 


The table on the opposite page gives 
the mean response of 226 ministers, 
226 men, and 226 women (about half 
our total sample) in ranking the twen-. 
ty goals according to the two criteria. 
Two goals were assigned to each rank, 
from zero as the least descriptive of 
the criterion to nine as most descriptive 
of the criterion. The standard deviation 
of responses about any one of the 
means in the table averaged about 2.0. 
Because of the ranking procedure, the 
average mean is 4.50 for each column 
in the table. 

We had many reasons for asking 
these two questions, but only a portion 
of our inquiry based on them can be 
reported here. Our primary purpose 
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was to obtain “portraits” of individual 
ministers against which to evaluate 
psychological test scores. Compared to 
the other sections of “The Work of 
the Parish Minister” which deal with 
the more functional aspects of his job, 
the portraits of purpose which we 
found tend to be more alike and thus 
less distinguishable from one another 
and less useful for our investigation. 
This analysis, and other comparisons 
such as differences among denomina- 
tions or among rural, urban, and sub- 
urban churches, are beyond the scope 
of this article. Our attention will be 
confined to a sort of average minister 
among our respondents, and to the 
differences in the way he sees himself 
and his lay people see him as con- 
trasted to the way the same people see 
the value structure underlying the 
American environment. 


The mean responses of the men and 
women for each of the entire group 
of forty items (both questions) have 
been compared graphically in Figure 
1. If the means had been exactly the 
same, the points in the figure would 
have fallen on the diagonal line in this 
graph. It is possible to investigate 
statistically whether the departures 
from this diagonal line are too great 
to be accounted for by chance fluctua- 
tions. As it turns out, there are not 
enough big differences (only two out 
of forty at the 1% level of significance) 
between the mean responses of the men 
and the mean responses of the women 
to throw any serious doubt on the 
hypothesis of chance fluctuations. In 
other words, we are justified in as- 
suming that for both questions the men 
and the women are talking about sub- 
stantially the same thing and, even 
more surprisingly, seeing it eye to eye! 

The second figure shows a quite 
different result. It contrasts the mean 
response of the ministers and the mean 
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MEAN RATINGS FOR TWENTY GOALS OF LIFE 
I. Ratings Way ll. Ratings Total 
(see page 15)| MEN WOMEN | MINISTERS MEN WOMEN 
—- 2.93 5.36 5.09 4.79 
2 5.51 5.29 4.75 4.08 4.73 4.78 
3 5.63 5.60 5.61 4.73 4.76 4.50 
4 2.75 4.70 4.52 8.61 8.58 8.67 
| 5 4.10 4.79 5.01 7.36 6.40 6.88 
| 6 7.02 5.16 5.21 2.48 1.71 1.96 
a, 2.16 3.36 3.06 3.88 4.94 4.48 
| 8 5.23 4.86 4.61 4.00 3.49 3.40 
9 2.61 4.21 4.20 7.84 7.67 7.67 
10 5.61 5.15 5.18 4.35 4.46 4.19 
7 4.60 4.03 3.73 3.78 3.88 3.75 
12 7.34 6.06 6.01 50 1.16 97 
13 4.59 2.94 3.19 32 .64 32 
14 3.62 4.38 4.57 5.41 5.96 5.82 
15 7.19 7.40 7.36 5.29 5.04 4.98 
16 4.11 3.31 3.34 2.98 3.01 3.52 
17 5.05 4.68 4.83 4.82 4.25 4.48 
18 2.99 2.69 3.22 2.31 2.73 2.90 
19 4.24 4.08 4.43 4.76 3.83 4.24 
- 20 4.09 4.25 7.19 7.69 7.75 


response of the lay people (men and 
women combined) in describing the 
minister’s total message. For the twen- 
ty items in this second question, the 
ministers’ mean responses were sig- 
nificantly different at the 1% level 
from the men’s responses in ten cases 
and from the women’s in seven. It will 
be noted that these 20 points lie close 
to the diagonal line, but that a number 
of them stand somewhat off from it 
and represent inversions in the way 
the ministers rank themselves and 
the lay people rank them. 

Both the ministers and the lay peo- 
ple agree that four of the goals of life 


are clearly the most descriptive of the 
ministers’ positions : 
4. Devotion to God, doing God’s 
will 
9. Developing a sense of personal 
communion with God 
20. Participating fully in the life 
and work of the Church 
5. Being genuinely concerned 
about other people 
Interestingly, however, the lay people 
tended to rank “participating fully 
in the life and work of the Church” 
significantly higher than the ministers, 
and the ministers tended to put “being 
genuinely concerned about other peo- 
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Figure I 


Mean Responses Showing the Same Point of View 
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Lay Women's Responses 


ple” higher than the lay people thought 
they did. A second group of state- 


ments : 
14. 


15. 


Disciplining oneself to a whole- 
some and clean life 

Providing love and security for 
one’s family 

Self-sacrifice for the sake of a 
better world 


while far below this group of four, 
occupy a clear second place in these 
descriptions of what the ministers 
stand for. There are again significant 
differences, the lay people stating that 
the ministers emphasize “disciplining 
oneself to a wholesome and clean life,” 
while the ministers feel that they in 
fact emphasize “self-sacrifice for the 
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Figure II 


The Minister's Total Message 
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sake of a better world,” and “providing 
love and security for one’s family” 
about equally as high. 

At the bottom of the scale of what 
ministers represent, we find two items 
clearly in last place: 

12. Making a place for oneself in 

the world; getting ahead 

13. Power; control over people and 

things 


A cluster of goals somewhat less ob- 
jectionable to the ministers again dem- 
onstrates a significant inversion. The 
lay people feel that the ministers take 
a very dim view of (6) “enjoying life 
to the full” as contrasted to (16) 
“brave and uncomplaining acceptance 
of what circumstances bring,” and 
(18) “preserving the best in human 
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Figure IIT 


The American Way of Life 
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culture.” While it is quite possible that 
the ministers have placed a different 
interpretation on the meaning of en- 
joying life, as for example with the 
reservation that true enjoyment comes 
only in doing God’s will, this result is 
in keeping with the other stoical. duti- 
ful emphases that the lay people see 
in the minister’s total message. 


More dramatic differences are found 
in comparing the ministers’ concept 
and the lay people’s concept of the 
American way of life. These are de- 
picted graphically in Figure 3. Here 
the ministers’ means differ significantly 
from the men’s in ten cases and from 
the women’s in twelve. A curious re- 
lationship exists between the differ- 
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Figure IV 


The Value Structures Compared 
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ences of Figure 3 and the rank order 
of Figure 2. Lay people have a much 
higher appreciation than the ministers 
do of the way Americans actually are 
living in terms of the goals of life that 
are important to the ministers, namely : 
4. Devotion to God, doing God’s 
will 
9, Developing a sense of personal 


14. 


communion with God 
Participating fully in the life 
and work of the Church 
Being genuinely concerned 
about other people 
Disciplining oneself to a whole- 
some and clean life 


The ministers, on the other hand, seem 
to feel that what Americans are look- 
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ing for in life are the things that they, 
as ministers, tend to rate low. Their 
idea of the extent to which Americans 
value (6) “enjoying life to the full” 
and (12) “making a place for oneself 
in the world; getting ahead,” and to 
a lesser extent, (13) “power; control 
over people and things,” (11) “pro- 
moting the most happiness for the 
greatest number of people” and (16) 
“being able to ‘take it’; brave and un- 
complaining acceptance of what cir- 
cumstances bring” is much _ higher 
than the lay people’s evaluation of the 


same goals. 


Special attention ought to be drawn 
to item (7) in both Figure 2 and Fig- 
ure 3, as it accounts for greater differ- 
ences than any other item. “Achieving 
personal immortality in heaven” occu- 
pies the very bottom position on the 
ministers’ evaluation of the American 
way of life, and it is also quite low in 
the value structure they try to encour- 
age for their congregations. The lay 
people, on the other hand, place it 
much higher in both value structures. 
In both figures the differences involved 
are differences of perception of the 
same value structure. If we may as- 
sume that the ministers are the more 
accurate judges of their own message 
and the lay people the more unbiased 
judges of the American way of life, it 
would appear that this especially sen- 
sitive item is one in which they most 
misunderstand each other. The layman 
is not hard to find who is sincerely 
and even painfully perplexed by his 
minister’s lack of evangelistic zeal, nor 
the minister who is disillusioned by his 
lay people’s more ready acceptance of 
a formula for achieving personal im- 
mortality than of a commitment to a 
deeper understanding of the Christian 
life. 


The ministers’ rankings and the lay 
people‘s rankings have been pooled in 
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Figure 4, which compares the com- 
posite view of the minister’s total mes- 
sage with the composite view of the 
American way of life. In this figure, no 
discernible cluster around the diagonal 
line exists at all, but instead, a negative 
relationship is evident between the two 
sets of composite rankings. The ten- 
sion is vividly portrayed between the 
way that this group of respondents 
looks at the American way of life and 
the way they look at the ministers’ 
presentation of the proper values of 
life. As might be expected, the cluster 
of religious goals (4, 9, 20, 5) and the 
cluster of self-indulgent goals (13, 12, 
6) weight down the ends of this dis- 
tribution. Thus the minister’s role is 
quite definitely seen by these respond- 
ents as being in conflict with the value 
structure of the environment in which 
he performs his role. His job is to 
bring about changes in the way people 
live and the goals of life they pursue. 


It is interesting to note the degree 
of conflict as each group of respond- 
ents sees it. The pooled rankings in 
Figure 4 result in a negative correla- 
tion between the two criteria of —.19. 
If we compute the correlation for each 
group separately, the men’s means 
correlate +-.08 under the two situa- 
tions, the women’s +.05, and the 
ministers’ — .48. Thus the minister sees 
a much greater discrepancy between 
the two value structures than the lay 
people do. From: his point of view, a 
much greater “about face” is called for, 
a much greater task for the Church 
envisioned. 


HE CONCLUSIONS drawn 

from an analysis of the type de- 
scribed in this article will sometimes 
be what the researcher anticipated in 
advance and will sometimes take a 
more surprising turn. We expected to 
find a conflict between the two value 
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structures, but we did not expect to 
find the same picture from the men and 
women and a different picture from 
the ministers. We expected to find the 
approximate ratings that we did, but 
again some of these were surprising, 
such as the very low rating given to 
“preserving the best in human culture” 
in both value structures. A good ex- 
perimental design must allow for either 
the expected or the surprising to 
emerge. The “objectivity” of a meas- 
urement device is one of its funda- 
mental qualities. It provides a test of 
the researcher’s hunches and theories 
without allowing him to color the basic 
data with the very ideas he expects to 
find. 

On the other hand, a measurement 
device sacrifices much of the flexibility 
and insightfulness of the human ob- 
server, thinker, and reporter. It can go 
no deeper than the items in the instru- 
ment, which are often short and some- 
what ambiguous. For the task of com- 
paring psychological test scores and 
present performance in the ministry, 
there is no avoiding this handicap. For 
the task of understanding the ministry 
as a vocation, however, it has been 
possible as well to visit ministers in 
their parishes and to interview them 
about their purpose ministers. 
While this aspect of the Ministry 
Study, too, must await further report- 
ing, it can be definitely said as a con- 
cluding note that these interviews sup- 
port and amplify the findings of the 
present report. Ministers from very 
unlike denominations do look upon 
their purpose primarily in terms of 
people and of the value structures 
underlying their lives. They regard 
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their work as imparting to these people 
the insights that will enable them to 
see through and to avoid the inviting 
but shallow emphasis of life described 
above as the self-indulgent cluster of 
goals and .to seek instead within the 
framework of the Church and of Chris- 
tian commitment a more meaningful, 
worthwhile, and satisfying conception 
of life. They verbalize it with varying 
facility, and find it much easier to give 
examples of “what they’re trying to 
accomplish,” examples that seem in- 


‘variably to involve people whose lives 


have been made happy and valuable 
by a new structure of values. 


U P to the present I have not found the courage to make any broad state- 
ments on the essence of love and I think that our knowledge is not sufficient 
to do so—S1cMuND Freup in Theodore Reik’s From Thirty Years With Freud 
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The conclusion cannot be gainsaid that diag- 
nostic procedures for personnel evaluation 
have value in that most important of all fields 
of behavior study: the happy and creative 
adaptation of a human being to his projected 


life-work among his fellows. 


Psychiatric and Psychologic Tests for 
Ministerial Personnel 


HE EXCELLENT series of ar- 
ticles in PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
constituting a discussion of the general 
theme, “The Ministry as a Vocation, 
Part I” which began in the December, 
1958 issue, pointed to some of the sig- 
nificant factors relating to the qualifi- 
cations for entering the several voca- 
tions of the church and to the need for 
understanding more objectively the 
aptitudes, abilities, and personality 
traits of any aspirant to one of these 
ministries. The articles of this series 
have clearly pointed out the need for 
an even greater use of psychometric 
evaluations in helping to determine the 
qualifications of individuals entering 
the Christian ministries. Big Business 
has successfully used such tests for 
several years and it has seemed ad- 
visable and even necessary to many of 
the leaders of the Church to use simi- 
lar techniques in the administration of 
the business of the Church. To some 
extent this has been done. 

It is significant to note that more 
and more use is being made of certain 
types of psychologic tests by seminar- 
ies and those ecclesiastical organs 
within the denominations responsible 
for selecting or at least “approving” 
ministerial candidates. Historically, 


JULES H. MASSERMAN, M.D. 


Professor of 
Neurology and Psychiatry 
Northwestern University 


and 


RALPH T. PALMER 


United Christian 
Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Foreign Mission Boards have been the 
forerunners in the use of psychologic 
and psychiatric testing for missionary 
applicants. The missionary is actually 
a minister abroad in that he or she 
actually serves in one of the occupa- 
tions usually classified as the church 
vocations. 

Mission boards have shown the val- 
ue to missionary personnel selection 
of those tests that probe deeply into 
the personality structures of the indi- 
vidual applicant. 

Several years ago certain leading 
Foreign Mission Boards, because of 
a tragic experience common among 
them, turned to preventive psychology 
and preventive psychiatry to seek 
“predictions of fitness.” To the sorrow 
of both missionaries and administra- 
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tors and to the great detriment of the 
organization and the cause they served, 
many apparently sincere, dedicated, 
and self-sacrificing men and women 
sent into foreign fields broke down 
with disabling and sometimes serious 
emotional difficulties. It was obvious 
that the mission of the church was 
being impaired by those unable to 
work effectively under the trying and 
often extreme stresses of mission- 
ary service in foreign cultures. It was 
therefore proposed, “that each candi- 
date for missionary service, before be- 
ing accepted, be given a series of psy- 
chologic or psychiatric tests . . . to 
determine his suitability for his final 
years of special missionary training 
and future assignment overseas.” 

This proposal was made to Dr. 
Jules Masserman in the early 1940's 
by the representatives of several de- 
nominations.’ The executives of the 
various denominations agreed on one 
essential point: that they wanted no 
more zealots nor fanatics and were, in 
fact, actually less interested in the 
detailed theologic doctrines of their 
missionaries than in their qualities as 
warm, sympathetic, understanding, 
dedicated, and effective servants of 
their fellow man as well as of their 
personal God. 


R. MASSERMAN and several 
collaborators trained in psycholo- 


1Masserman, Jules Hyman. The Practice 
of Dynamic Psychiatry, W. V. Saunders 
Co., 1955. (See chapters 16 and 17.) 

In chapter 16, “Psychiatric reports to 
non-medical personnel,” Dr. Masserman re- 
ports on the use of psychiatric examinations 
in personnel work. It should be noted that 
whereas Dr. Masserman limits the contents 
of this chapter to “psychiatric reports” the 
use of a combination of both psychologic 
and psychiatric reports is common to mis- 
sion boards. Dr. Masserman and Mr. Pal- 
mer have discussed both psychologic and 
psychiatric reports in this article. 


gy and psychiatry accepted the project 
with these provisos: (1) that all avail- 
able information be furnished about 
each candidate; (2) that a detailed 
description of the various foreign posts 
and their requirements be sent to the 
consultants, and that they be kept 
informed of changing conditions; (3) 
that all reports and recommendations 
be kept completely confidential; (4) 
that these reports be considered as 
only one item among all others known 
to each missionary board in judging 
the acceptability of a candidate and 
finally, (5) that follow-up studies be 
done at suitable intervals to check on 
the fairness and validity of the entire 
procedure. The last was done (de- 
scribed below) and the check proved 
so satisfactory that the practice of 
examining missionary candidates has 
now become the accepted practice by 
most American missionary societies. 
Some boards examine missionary vol- 
unteers but a few months before final 
acceptance prior to departure for an 
overseas post. At least one mission 
board administers these tests in the 
junior and senior college years. Re- 
sults are then used as a guide for 
stimulating wise vocational choices 
and proper academic preparation, for 
directions in counseling the candidates 
toward an adequate and mature emo- 
tional control of their lives as well as 
for the purposes of screening candi- 
dates into or out of missionary service 
abroad. Occasionally the attainment 
of emotional stability is accomplished 
only with the use of professional care 
and, therefore, early detection is the 
more advisable. 

It must be noted, however, that 
some organizations have limited their 
tests to those which merely attempt to 
ascertain intelligence quotients (I.Q.) 
together with certain aptitudes and 
interests. However, such data alone 
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have not proved useful in predicting 
missionary aptitude unless they were 
supplemented by deeper surveys of 
motivations, goals, values, personal 
stability, etc. For this reason one over- 
seas mission board has withdrawn 
from the use of psychologic testing 
altogether. Deeper probing into the 
personality traits and problems of 
prospective missionaries is necessary 
to an adequate understanding and use 
of psychologic and psychiatric exami- 
nations. For this reason, several mis- 
sion boards, such as those of the 
Disciples of Christ and the Methodists, 
subject each missionary recruit evi- 
dencing other acceptable qualifications 
to a complete battery of psychologic 
tests administered by qualified clinical 
psychologist, and then evaluates these 
in the light of physical examinations 
and diagnostic interviews with psy- 
chiatrists. The result is a fairly com- 
prehensive picture of the personality 
profile. Thus, it is possible to deter- 
mine to a considerable extent, a per- 
son’s vocational fitness as well as his 
ability to get along with colleagues and 
co-workers amidst the known stresses 
and strains of service abroad. 


The Value of Personnel Evaluations 


The validity of personnel surveys 
such as those here cited can be deter- 
mined only by the actual performance 
of the candidates examined under a 
significant variety of stresses in prac- 
tical employment over a_ sufficiently 
long time. 

Fortunately, an objective survey of 
just this nature was conducted by one 
of the missionary societies? to which 


*Further to protect the identity of the 
candidates, this society will not be referred 
to by name. It must also be made clear that 
the society’s report covered the services of 
other psychologists in about one-fifth of the 
cases. 
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reports were furnished over a period 
of fifteen years. This society prepared 
a self-critical ten-year follow-up study 
of its personnel practices, and _parti- 
cularly of the value of psychologic and 
psychiatric appraisals of the candi- 
dates. A transcript of the society's 
report follows: 


“Of a total of 364 candidates 
examined: seventy-eight -(21%) 
were rejected for causes distrib- 
uted as follows: neurotic difficul- 
ties, 36; inadequate motivation, 
12; temperamental unsuitability 
of spouse, 10; of self, 8; poor 
physical health, 3; other reasons 
(familial objection, financial, 
etc.), 9. 

“Thirty-seven candidates with- 
drew from their studies at 
various periods after accept- 
tance. Only 6 of these did so 
because of the development of 
neurotic tendencies and 2 were 
unwilling to conform to certain 
required church formalities. One 
hundred forty-four missionaries 
were accepted by the society, 
trained and then assigned to field 
duties under almost every con- 
ceivable combination of condi- 
tions on every continent of the 
globe. Of these, 129 served suc- 
cessfully, 3 rendered excellent 
service but had to withdraw out 
of consideration for their spouses 
and only 12 were considered to 
be failures. However, of these 
12, 9 had earned only partial and 
tentative recommendations after 
their psychiatric appraisals, gen- 
erally with specific qualifications 
to the effect that they would re- 
quire limited duties and especial- 
ly protective environments and 
interpersonal relationships if neu- 
rotic breakdowns were to be 
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avoided. In effect then, only 3 of 
the 135 candidates recommended 
without such qualifications had 
failed to perform as predicted— 
and 2 of these also withdrew be- 
cause of marital difficulties. 


“The other 105 candidates not 
accounted for in the statistics 
were either still in training or had 
not served sufficiently long (five 
years or more) for adequate 
evaluation. Summarizing these 
and other more personal data, the 
society’s official report concludes 
as follows: ‘All of the 129 who 
were considered good to excellent 
risks by the psychologists and 
psychiatrists (including the 6 
who had some psychiatric help 
before appointment) have done 
well abroad. Thus, these coun- 
selors forecast quite accurately 
the outcome of 141 cases (132 
successful, 9 unsuccessful) and 
missed in only 3 (only one, un- 
less they are expected to know 
in advance all of Cupid’s capers). 
The men and women who gave 
_the tests and conducted the inter- 
views were in the beginning too 
lenient in some cases and recom- 
mended acceptance of volunteers 
who, according to their reports, 
had rather serious personality 
difficulties. Also, the psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists did not at 
that time have adequate informa- 
tion about the stresses and strains 
of life in a mission station. The 
secretaries of the foreign divi- 
sion, knowing the difficulties of 
the life of a missionary, some- 
times overlooked rather clear sig- 
nals in the reports. When per- 
sonality clashes caused trouble in 
the field and secretaries re- 
examined the reports, they saw 
these warnings. . . . The secre- 


taries are now very carefully ob- 
serving students before recom- 
mending them for candidacy 
whose qualifications are no more 
serious than those of some of the 
missionaries who were appointed 
and failed to adjust!” 


Such studies, however gratifying, 
must be understood in their proper 
context. One qualification is that there 
is no practical way of determining how 
many of the 78 candidates who were 
redirected might have done well had 
they been given an opportunity. Again, 
though the authors have the highest 
respect for the ability and integrity of 
those who prepared the report quoted, 
they recognize that the reporters, too, 
are human, so that it would be impos- 
sible to state with complete certainty 
that some degree of justification for 
their own efforts did not creep into 
their survey. 

Nevertheless, the conclusion cannot 
be gainsaid that diagnostic procedures 
for personnel evaluation such as those 
described in the preceding sections 
have demonstrable value in that most 
important of all fields of behavior 
study: the happy and creative adapta- 
tion of a human being to his projected 
life work among his fellows. 


The Use of Personnel Evaluations 

Clinical psychologists psychi- 
atrists are chosen because of their 
proficiencies in their respective pro- 
fessions. Mission boards, through their 
personnel secretaries, are very careful 
in choosing these doctors and attempt 
to keep them up to date concerning the 
changing picture of overseas service at 
regular intervals. This was done with 
the psychiatrists in their 1960 Annual 
Convention in Atlantic City, May 10. 
An informal afternoon session, during 
which the personnel secretaries ex- 
pressed changes and particular con- 
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cerns related to overseas personnel and 
their tasks, plus questions designed to 
strengthen the personnel secretary’s to- 
tal understanding of future missionary 
candidates, were presented to the psy- 
chiatrists for their discussion. A simi- 
lar session was held with psychologists 
during their annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, 1960. 


In addition to being proficient in 
their profession, the examining doc- 
tors must have the following: 


A.) A general knowledge of the 
motivational, intellectual, and 
physical attributes required 
by the various careers and 
positions (job analysis). 

B.) Specific acquaintance with 
probable characteristics of the 
future employers, supervisors, 
and co-workers in the partic- 
ular profession and task the 
candidate being tested con- 
templates entering. 

The examining doctors make factual 
but brief reports of the significant 
data compiled on each patient plus a 
recommendation as to whether that pa- 
tient should be continued in mission- 
ary candidacy, given additional testing 
and/or professional help, or redirected 
into another field. The reasons accom- 
pany the recommendations. 

When the psychiatric and the psy- 
chologic reports are before the person- 
nel secretary of a mission board, he 
and his designated colleagues will 
analyze them carefully in the light of 
the total file accumulated on the mis- 
sionary applicant. Whereas the psy- 
chologic report gives more of the fac- 
tual data, such as the intelligence quo- 
tient scale, the achievement and vo- 
cational interest tendencies plus con- 
siderable emotional and _ personality 
data, the psychiatrist, usually using this 
data plus additional information gained 
from the interview, interprets the data, 
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and in a brief statement indicates items 
of relevant personal history in the life 
of the patient, the emotional status or 
personality profile factors of impor- 
tance, and finally gives recommenda- 
tions concerning the advisability of 
continuing to explore with the person 
the possibility of service abroad. The 
personality is probed deeply, and many 
hidden facts about the individual be- 
ing examined are brought to the sur- 
face and reported to the personnel sec- 
retary. 


Because of the very confidential 
nature of the information received 
from the examining doctors, mission 
board personnel offices are very strict 
in observing professional ethics related 
to the disclosure of the contents. For 
this reason, it is sometimes disconcert- 
ing to a local pastor who inquires as 
to the reasons why certain prospective 
missionaries from his church were re- 
directed into other than overseas voca- 
tions. 


In some cases it is possible for the 
personnel secretary to interpret to the 
minister enough of the information in 
hand concerning any one patient for 
the minister to begin to see the rea- 
sons for re-direction. In some cases, 
however, this is quite inadvisable. It 
is always helpful for the minister to 
remember that he does not disclose the 
confidences of those parishioners who 
come to him for counseling help. He 
should realize that he is not a profes- 
sional in the field of the interpretation 
of psychometric data and should as- 
sume the mission board is acting in all 
good faith when it redirects the mis- 
sionary applicants. 


A similar problem occurs when 
some students are dismissed from 
seminary. As seminaries continue to 
use the variety of psychologic tests 
available to them in screening candi- 
dates for the ministry, there will be 
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many questions raised by churches 
sponsoring the ministerial candidate. 
It is necessary to have a certain amount 
of faith in the tests and examiners. 

At present, most of the tests given 
in seminary or in pre-seminary ex- 
aminations relate to aptitude and 
achievements. Very few seminaries 
have ventured into the more difficult 
field of personality testing. Few, if 
any, have engaged in depth personal- 
ity probing except in certain pastoral 
counseling or psychological laboratory 
services. 

To date there has not been an ade- 
quate test for determining proper mo- 
tivation to the church vocations. Mis- 
sion board secretaries have longed for 
such a test for many years, but have 
felt that it would be impossible to de- 
termine one due to the constantly 
changing picture of missions and to 
the inability to determine an accurate 
interpretation of what constitutes the 
“unsuccessful missionary.” Certainly 
the pastoral ministry as well as the 
other ministries of the church face the 
same difficulty in determining what is 
succéss. An attempt is being made by 
the Department of the Ministry of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., through its Commis- 
sion on Higher Education. The the- 
ological school inventory is a test that 
relates in part to achievement, and in 
part to motivation. It is now being 
standardized. 


Sample Report 


(A letterhead of examiner giving 
address and date of examination) 


TO: Dr. Ralph T. Palmer 
Dept. Missionary Selection 
& Training-United 
Christian Missionary Soc. 
222 S. Downey Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


RE: (Name of missionary volunteer 
being examined ) 
(birth date and age) 
(address) 
PSYCHOLOGIAL EVALUATION: On (the 
dates of the examinations,) the fol- 
lowing series of psychological exami- 
nations were given to this candidate: 
1. Wechsler - Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale 
2. Michigan Vocabulary Profile 
Test 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
Rotter’s Incomplete Sentences 
Cornell Index 
Thematic Appreciation Test 
Rorschach Psychodiagnostic 
Autobiography 


A. Intelligence: The following 
scores were obtained : 
Intelligence Quotient, Verbal Scale 
—128 (Superior) 
Intelligence Quotient, Performance 
Scale—128 
Intelligence Quotient, Full Scale 
—128 
The patient reported that on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue given by a student 
at ——————— university, he had ob- 
tained an I.Q. of 140, a score practi- 
cally impossible on this test. He is 
aware that he has excellent learning 
ability which he has used to good ad- 
vantage. He does much better in the 
acquisition of information than in the 
utilization of facts in practical situa- 
tions although he is quite acceptable 
in his performance on any kind of test. 


B. Achievement: The following 
scores indicate that this man ranks in 
the top third of college students inso- 
far as general verbal ability is con- 
cerned : 

Biological sciences 
Physical sciences 
Mathematics 

Fine Arts 


98th Percentile 
95th Percentile 
95th Percentile 
84th Percentile 


Human Relationships 77th Percentile 
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Commerce 23rd Percentile is when he is sitting quietly and en- 
Sports 23rd Percentile joying things, that he feels that God 
Government Sth Percentile is near sometimes, and that he is very 

Average 71st Percentile thankful for the blessings he has re- 


C. Vocational Interest: The heavy 
weighting of scores for this young man 
fell in the professional services of 
psychology, medicine and osteopathy. 
The two additional vocations for which 
he seemed to have a strong feeling 
were chemistry and the ministry. 
There were several occupations for 
which this young man showed ab- 
solutely no interest or inclinations ; 
these included purchasing agent, bank- 
ing, and sales work. Another impor- 
tant finding on the Strong Test is the 
abnormal masculinity-femininity score. 
On this test the score of 35 is marked- 
ly in the direction of excessive femi- 
ninity as compared with a normal or 
average score of 50. 


D. Personality and Emotional Ad- 
justment: The objective score on the 
Incomplete Sentences Blank indicates 
an emotional disturbance or lack of 
emotional peace which merits further 
investigation. In attitudes toward his 
family, the patient shows a very close 
attachment to his mother and a re- 
jection of and coldness for his father. 
He displays no warmth for anyone ex- 
cept his mother. He regards girls as 
kind and good but is not strongly 
drawn to them. He looks upon danc- 
ing as permissible when it does not ex- 
cite sexual emotion. Here we find him 
demonstrating a puritanical attitude 
which he, himself, has labeled as be- 
ing one of his chief characteristics. 

This boy is strongly impelled to find 
satisfactions in being of service to 
others. He indicates that life is of 
value only if he is helping others. Reli- 
gion has come to serve many of his 
needs and with it he has withdrawn 
from the world and contacts with peo- 
ple. He states that his happiest time 


ceived. What seems to annoy him most 
is too much Pharisaism on the part of 
some persons and the indifference of 
others. Most of his sentences are very 
heavily weighted in the direction of his 
Christian faith in spite of the fact that 
the examiner was known to him only 
as a lay person without any specific 
connection with the church. 


In his original stories the patient's 
plots did not have to do with mystery 
and adventure but with real tragedies, 
such as a mother being killed in an au- 
tomobile accident or inadvertently 
drowning her small son. In another 
case, the mother is told of the death 
of her son. There is little emotional in- 
volvement or dramatization of the per- 
sonalities in the writing. 


In spite of the fact that this boy’s 
behavior and attitude throughout the 
examination was one of earnest coop- 
eration, the examiners came to feel 
that there was something awry in his 
personality before the end of the first 
day. He maintained too close visual 
contact, was too solicitous and paid 
too much homage to the women psy- 
chologists who were working with 
him. He was obsequious in his atten- 
tions to them; he did not show a free 
and easy outgoing acceptance of the in- 
ter-personal relationship but demon- 
strated a craven kind of dependence 
and need for support. In support of 
this hypothesis it was noted that this 
boy did not participate a great deal in 
the selection of the vocation for which 
he is now being trained, but began it 
upon the advice of an adult whom he 
could accept as an authoritative figure. 
His personal and emotional involve- 
ments in the choice of the mission field 
was a great deal more direct and more 
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the product of his own thinking and 
feeling and is, therefore, probably a 
more appropriate choice than the 
choice of medicine. 


The Rorschach is alarming in its ex- 
hibition of pathological tendencies. 
First of all, the objective score for 
reality testing is below the limit re- 
garded as a minimum for emotionally 
healthy people; actually the score is 
one which could be expected in the 
record of a schizophrenic patient. The 
second point which is alarming is the 
heavy weighting of scores in the direc- 
tion of anatomical and sex responses 
with further screened sex association ; 
this boy’s repression of any sexual in- 
terest and his condemnation of any of 
his own natural feelings as “wicked” 
has actually caused him to develop an 
obsession with this topic of which he 
is so ashamed. Self-containment, in- 
ner-living, satisfying daydreaming are 
not possible for this young man. He 
must find his satisfactions in some 
other way than in working out his own 
problems toward happy solutions in 
fantasy. He has a forceful prestige 
drive which he is directing towards 
the mission field with a strong hope 
that he can gain prestige and accept- 
ance from God as well as from lead- 
ers in the religious field. 


E. Summary: I regret to say that 
this superficially attractive and appeal- 
ing young man who seems to have a 
fine physique, excellent health and 
superb intelligence, actually is so deep- 
ly involved in emotional disturbance 
that he is in immediate need of thera- 
py. While he does not see his need as 
being serious, he does recognize that 
there would be value in the associa- 
tion with some fine Christian thera- 
pist. I believe that it is imperative that 
he be given assistance to recover or to 
gain for the first time an emotional 
stability which will enable him to 


utilize the great potentialities which 
are evidently his. Three years of his 
education remain during which he 
could have the benefit of therapy, 
probably from a psychiatrist. I feel 
that his problem is greatly complicated 
by his inability to express the normal 
adolescent rebellion and his feelings of 
guilt concerning normal adult im- 
pulses. Because of this and because of 
the fact that he is not too rigid in his 
present personality make-up, there is 
a good prognosis to be made. I expect 
that at the end of three years we will 
find this man adequately prepared 
academically and ready to render an 
excellent service on some mission 
field. 

F. Recommendations: It is the judg- 
ment of this examiner that the patient 
should be deferred for a period of 
from three to five years during which 
time he be encouraged to engage in a 
program of therapeutic counseling. It 
is recommended that he be re-examined 
at the end of the deferment period and 
that acceptance as a missionary can- 
didate be dependent upon the improve- 
ment and maturation of the years of 
this waiting period. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Name) ———————— 
(Title) 

Footnote. (To protect the confidence of 
individuals this report is a sample and is 
not an actual case in the files of any mission 


hoard.) 
* *x* * 


Evaluating the Report 


As a personnel secretary examines 
this report several things demand his 
attention with some immediacy and 
force. 

1. The personnel secretary will im- 
mediately question the ability of the 
patient to be involved in the close in- 
terpersonal relationships necessary on 
a mission field both with missionary 
colleagues and the nationals of the 
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country in which this person might 
serve. 

(a.) With a statement to the effect 
that the patient believed himself to 
have a I.Q. of 140 would come the 
question of excessive pride too readi- 
ly expressed. Such pride causes dis- 
sension among colleagues. This ques- 
tion is made more serious by several 
other factors. The attainment of only 
a 77th Percentile score in human rela- 
tionships would give the secretary con- 
cern. The fact that the young man, 
when asked to submit a picture for his 
file submitted a picture of himself in 
football attire rather than a normal 
portrait photograph of his head and 
shoulders strengthens this concern. 

The executive would need to ex- 
plore this question further to find out 
not only how the individual would get 
along with people under normal cir- 
cumstances but also to determine if his 
rather rigid religiosity and impelling 
desire to help people are primarily mo- 
tivated by a conceit that would cause 
inter-personal difficulties abroad. 

(b.) His inability to display any 
warmth for persons other than his 
mother would lead one to question his 
ability adequately to display sincere 
Christian love in missionary service. 

2. The fact that this individual does 
much better in the acquisition of 
knowledge than in the utilization of 
facts and practical situations would 
call into question concerns related to 
the practical ministry as a missionary 
abroad. 

3. Concern is sometimes registered 
over abnormal masculinity - femininity 
scores for several reasons. One of 
these is the probability of homosexual 
tendencies. Other factors in this test 
report would deny this tendency in 
this particular patient but it would 
have to be checked by the mission 
board. 


March 


4. A happy marital adjustment is 
necessary to adequate service abroad. 
The masculinity-femininity factor plus 
the fact that this person is not drawn 
to girls due to his relationships to his 
mother and father and also to puritani- 
cal attitudes concerning sex which 
cause in him deep-seated anxieties 
would preclude a difficult marriage. 
This would influence the possibility 
of his serving effectively abroad. 


5. In addition to the above are the 
alarming pathological tendencies indi- 
cated by the Rorschach resulting in a 
score that could be expected in the 
record of a schizophrenic patient. The 
possibility of a “nervous breakdown” 
looms so real in the future of this per- 
son that the board would do well not 
to risk his life and his future by placing 
him within the multiple tensions of 
an overseas career. 


The Future of Personnel Testing 


Increasing interest in and use of 
psychologic testing in high schools, 
colleges, and graduate schools has re- 
sulted in a remarkable phenomenon in 
the United States. In most high 
schools a number of basic tests are 
given to the students to determine 
their intelligence quotients and some 
of their aptitudes and interests. The 
examiners seldom delve into depth 
psychology, and it is generally best 
that they refrain.. Psychologic tests, 
sometimes duplicating those given in 
high school, are now given in most 
college structures, either in college en- 
trance examinations, during the study 
of psychology, or as preliminaries to 
personal counseling and guidance, or 
for other reasons determined by the 
students and staff of the institution in 
which they are studying. Before enter- 
ing a graduate school most students 
are required to take the Graduate 
Records examinations, and these make 
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available further information con- 
cerning each student. Prior to enter- 
ing medical school a prospective stu- 
dent must take other examinations 
similar to the Graduate Records ex- 
aminations, thus furnishing additional 
information about him. Preliminary to 
entering most seminaries of the lead- 
ing denominations pre-seminarians are 
asked to take a series of psychological 
tests to determine their academic abili- 
ty, and their major fields of interest 
and aptitude. In some denominations 
planned programs of recruitment to 
the ministries have been developed in 
which basic psychologic tests are given 
to young people. In one denomination 
these tests are given to all students of 
that denomination in the sophomore 
year of high school. This is later fol- 
lowed by an evaluation by a psycholo- 
gist who determines whether the stu- 
dent examined has the intellectual abili- 
ty to continue through college and 
graduate school in order to prepare 
for one of the ministries of the 
church.* 


The results of such accumulated in- 
formation available to personnel sec- 
retaries of overseas mission boards is 
to make it possible for them to know 
considerably more about the potential 
missionary than was known when 
testing first began by mission boards. 
This means that a considerable bulk of 
psychometric information is available 
to the executive secretary of personnel 
even prior to sending missionary 
volunteers to a psychiatrist and a psy- 
chologist for the examinations de- 
scribed in this article. It is hoped that 


8For more information the reader is re- 
ferred to the Christian Churches, Disciples 
of Christ. Disciples Guidance and Recruit- 
ment Services, 222 South Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


in the future the examiners will be 
able to concentrate more seriously on 
depth psychology and also on those as- 
pects of one’s personality which are not 
now testable due to limitations of time 
and material. 


Several tests are available for in- 
dicating special interests and these are 
often utilized by the examiners. One 
very important test, as it relates to 
service abroad, is a language aptitude 
test, now usually given by personnel 
secretaries or staff members of col- 
leges of missions. 


It seems necessary that mission 
boards begin to move into an even bet- 
ter testing and reporting program 
which will deal more specifically with 
certain aspects of the individual per- 
sonalities being examined; e.g., each 
candidate’s capacities to adapt to a 
rote-memorization program and oth- 
er aspects of intensive language train- 
ing, or to work in areas where 
he feels unwanted and is called 
upon to do a variety of jobs in addi- 
tion to and sometimes instead of the 
vocation in which he is academically 
prepared, or to withstand intense lone- 
liness or to its antithesis of forced 
gregariousness with constant lack of 
privacy, or to bear continued and in- 
tense and prolonged insecurities. Many 
other aspects of one’s personality 
need to be discovered and related to 
the tensions of service abroad in this 
world of revolutionary struggle and 
inescapable pressures. It is good to 
know that mission boards are recog- 
nizing these needs and in cooperation 
with the psychologists psychi- 
atrists that serve as their examiners, 
are working on a program of increas- 
ing the effectiveness of this type o 
service. 
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Studies suggest that the religious ideology of 
conservatives is acquired early in life within 
the family and is retained, whereas the religious 
ideology of liberals appears to be acquired dur- 
ing later years and represents a change from 
the earlier, family influenced ideology to a less 
emotional and more reasoned view of religion, 
influenced by one’s teachers and other adults. 


Religious Conservatism- Liberalism 
and Mental Health 


LTHOUGH the rapprochement 

of psychology and theology is 
something quite new on the American 
intellectual scene, there is a current 
and growing interest, in centers of 
theological training, in the psychologi- 
cal understanding of religious ideology, 
behavior and motivation. One indica- 
tion of this interest is an increased 
emphasis on the training of theological 
students in the field of relationships 
between religion and personality, in 
counseling theory and practice, and in 
pastoral psychology. Another is the 
use of psychological tests and the psy- 
chiatric interview in the admission of 
students to theological schools, and as 
aids in counseling them through their 
period of training. Similar procedures 
have been and are being adopted by 
boards of missions, annual conferences, 
and other church administrative bodies, 
for the placement of persons in various 
types of religious vocation. 

Within the context of this acknowl- 
edged utility of psychological insights 
in the selection, training, and counsel- 
ing of religious professionals, a study 
was recently conducted of the relation- 
ships between personality and theologi- 
cal attitudes and beliefs. The sample 
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was composed of 800 male Protestant 
theological students, representing the 
entire theological continuum from ex- 
treme conservatism to extreme liberal- 
ism. Drawn from twenty-eight theolog- 
ical schools throughout the United 
States, the subjects’ place of home 
residence included every major geo- 
graphical area of the country. 

For the purposes of this study, reli- 
gious conservatism was defined as 
essentially theistic, God-centered, su- 
pranaturalist, absolutist in dogma, and 
conceiving of religious experience as 
consisting primarily of a dependent 
relationship with an ‘‘Other,” identified 
as a person, institution, ritual, or dog- 
ma, and usually some combination of 
the four. Religious liberalism was de- 
fined as essentially humanistic, man- 
centered, naturalist, antidogmatic, and 
conceiving of dependency upon institu- 
tions, rituals, and an anthropomorphic 
Supreme Being as unnecessary and 
even undesirable in religious experi- 
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ence. The whole compass of religious 
attitude and belief was conceived of as 
being on a continuum between these 
two poles of thinking and believing. 

Ten standard psychological person- 
ality scales. two scales for measuring 
religious ideology and attitudes, and a 
specially prepared opinion question- 
naire, were used to obtain the data. 
These data were expected to shed some 
light on the following questions: Is 
there a significant relationship between 
the kind of person one is, and the kind 
of religious attitudes and beliefs one 
holds? If so, in what areas of the per- 
sonality are these relationships found 
to exist? It was hypothesized that 
significant relationships exist between 
position on a continuum of religious 
ideology and (a) authoritarian atti- 
tudes and beliefs; (b) submissiveness. 
It was hypothesized, further, that sig- 
nificant relationships do not exist 
between psychopathology, as conven- 
tionally measured, and position on a 
conservative-liberal religious continu- 
um. The testing of these hypotheses 
yielded the following statistically sig- 
nificant results. 


Authoritarianism 

1. The more conservative persons 
are in their religious ideology, the more 
they tend to exhibit prejudice against, 
and to reject such outgroups as Ne- 
gtoes, Jews, and persons of other na- 
tions, and to idealize the corresponding 
ingroups. Conversely, the more liberal 
the religious ideology, the greater the 
rejection of both outgroup prejudices 
and ingroup idealization. 

2. The more conservative persons 
are in their religious ideology, the more 
they exhibit such personality charac- 
teristics as authoritarian aggression 
and submission, conventionalism, iden- 
tification with power figures, projec- 
tivity, punitiveness. and stereotypy. 


The more liberal the religious ideology, 
the less are such personality charac- 
teristics exhibited. 

3. The more conservative persons 
are in their religious ideology, the more 
they emphasize discipline in child 
training, the dominant-assertive male, 
and the rigidly conventional female. 
Conversely, the more liberal the reli- 
gious ideology, the greater the empha- 
sis on self-expression, and the less the 
contrast of sex roles. 

Although the correlations between 
conservative religious ideology and 
authoritarianism were substantial, the 
apparent distance from a one-to-one 
relationship suggested considerable 
variability among conservatives in this 
regard. In part, this variability might 
be explained by previous studies which 
suggested that tolerance is associated 
with stability of religious convictions, 
self-accepted rather than coerced con- 
formity, and depth rather than super- 
ficiality of commitment, relatively in- 
dependent of whether the nature of the 
religious ideology is conservative or 
liberal. 

In the general light of these findings, 
the characterization of religious con- 
servatism as either psychologically 
immature, or mature, appeared tenable. 
The immature conservative may be 
described as an exaggeratedly depend- 
ent individual, with externalized needs 
for security and ingroup status. To the 
degree to which his religious ideology 
is a part of, or a displacement from, 
early authoritarian parental attitudes, 
the tendency to prejudice, aggression 
and hostility toward outgroups might 
be construed legitimately as the conse- 
quence either of displacement from, or 
identification with, the feared Deity as 
parent symbol. On the other hand, the 
mature conservative may be described 
as an individual whose religious atti- 
tudes and ideology may or may not be 
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derived from parental sources, but in 
any case are genuinely autonomous, 
and who exhibits attitudes of depend- 
ence upon and deference to a supra- 
human object who is primarily loved 
rather than feared. Presumably, such 
an individual would be equalitarian 
rather than authoritarian in his inter- 
personal relationships. 


Data from the present study sug- 
gested that the tendency of religious 
liberalism to be associated with demo- 
cratic rather than authoritarian ideolo- 
gy was either a consequence of relative 
freedom from coercion in the early 
environment, or a generalized process 
of reaction from authoritarian parental 
attitudes and ideology. Again, how- 
ever, the data far from suggested a 
one-to-one relationship between reli- 
gious liberalism and generalized demo- 
cratic attitudes and beliefs. In the one 
previous study of known liberal the- 
ological students reported in the liter- 
ature, half of the subjects could not be 
identified as accepting or rejecting 
externalized authority, and exhibited 
tendencies to withdrawal from interest 
in and contact with other persons, into 
a world of intellectualization and ab- 
straction. 


The substantial relationship of ex- 
treme religious conservatism and au- 
thoritarianism did suggest that author- 
itarian attitudes and practices, as 
distinguished from rational expressions 
of authority, may indeed be a serious 
form of pathology. Freud may have 
been quite right, within the limits of 
his viewpoint and terminology, in de- 
scribing religious conservatism as a 
substitute for private neurotic tenden- 
cies. Though not identifiable as such by 
the currently accepted psychological 
measurements, all expressions of au- 
thoritarianism may be equally or even 
more destructive to the individual and 
his ‘nterpersonal relationships than 
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most of the presently acknowledged 
syndromes of pathology. 


Submissiveness 

The data suggested that the more 
conservative religious persons are in 
their religious ideology, the more sub- 
missive they tend to be in face-to-face 
situations. Conversely, the more liberal 
the religious ideology, the greater the 
tendency to be dominant in interper- 
sonal relationships. 

Although the statistically significant 
correlation between submissiveness 
and conservative religious ideology was 
high enough to warrant the above con- 
clusion, it was regarded as being too 
small to be of any predictive value. 
One explanation for the relatively low 
correlation may be that the dependency 
needs of religious conservatives are 
satisfied primarily through submissive 
attitudes to suprahuman and more 
abstract forms of authority, e.g., God, 
the church, religious dogma, ritual and 
symbol, rather than in the every day 
face-to-face situations with other per- 
sons. Further, religious conservatives, 
who, as in this study, are also theologi- 
cal students preparing to assume posi- 
tions of spiritual and moral authority 
in society, may identify more strongly 
with religious leaders as power figures 
than do religious liberals, and conceive 
of their professional role as a dominant 
one. Perceiving themselves as media- 
tors between God and man, they may 
be concomitantly submissive to the 
former, and more dominant with the 
latter. 

A second explanation may be that 
professionals in religion, regardless of 
theological position, tend to be domi- 
nant in one situation and submissive in 
another, in face-to-face relationships, 
depending upon what may be perceived 
to be the differing demands of (a) 
Christian ethics, e.g. the “turning the 
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other cheek” principle, or (b) the role 
of authority and leadership expected 
of the clergy. 

A third explanation may be that 
belief in and deference toward a supra- 
human being does not necessarily de- 
crease self-confidence, but rather, in 
many instances, tends to increase it. 
If so, serious doubt would be cast on 
the theoretical assumption of Freud 
and others that submission to a supra- 
human personal authority necessarily 
tends to encourage crippling dependent 
and submissive interpersonal behavior. 
To the extent, however, that submis- 
sion to suprahuman authority is essen- 
tially a displacement or extension from 
attitudes toward parents, it might be 
expected that such attitudes would 
generalize to other human authority 
figures. 


Psychopathology 

1. A small but statistically signifi- 
cant correlation suggested that religi- 
ous liberals exhibit greater tendencies 
to overproductivity and impulsivity 
than do religious conservatives. A tena- 
ble explanation may be that religious 
liberats tend to be persons who have 
exchanged the relative security and cer- 
tainty of conventionalized religion for 
greater freedom, experimentation, and 
trial and error searching, in religious 
matters. Such a situation plausibly 
would be accompanied by increased 
anxiety, expressed in hypomanic be- 
havior. Particularly in the early adult 
years characteristic of the subjects used 
in this study, religious liberals may be 
persons whose religious ideology is as 
yet not fully reasoned, and integrated 
with the personality. 

2. The data suggested significantly 
that religious liberals tend to have 
more feminine interests than do reli- 
gious conservatives. The stereotype of 
the authoritarian individual includes 
the characteristics of activism and 


aggressivity commonly associated with 
the male role, while greater passivity 
and aesthetic sensitivity, as well as less 
dichotomous definition of sex roles, 
have been associated with the more 
democratic individual. Since liberals in 
religion, as well as in other matters, 
appear to be persons opposed to the 
various forms of authoritarianism, a 
reasonable explanation of the data is 
thus afforded. Feminine interests, as 
measured in this study, cannot be 
assumed to be associated with homo- 
sexual tendencies without confirmatory 
evidence. 


3. The following psychopathological 
syndromes were found to have no 
significant relationship with tendencies 
to conservative or liberal religious 
ideology: (a) Defensiveness against 
psychological weakness, deliberate dis- 
tortion of communication for the pur- 
pose of making a more “normal” 
appearance, or deliberate efforts to 
make a poor impression. (b) Hypo- 
chondriacal, depressive, and hysterical 
symptomatology. (c) Oversensitivity, 
suspiciousness, and delusions of per- 
secution. (d) Obsessive-compulsive 
behavior, mild depression, excessive 
worry, lack of confidence, and inability 
to concentrate. 


It should be emphasized that the 
reported relationship between religious 
liberalism and overproductivity, impul- 
sivity, and feminine interests, is too 
small to be of predictive value. Data 
reported in previous studies of the 
relationship between psychopathology 
and position on a continuum of reli- 
gious ideology were equivocal, and 
their general inconclusiveness tended 
to be confirmed by the preponderance 
of insignificant data obtained in this 
study. 

Cultural conflict, which has been 
found to be a crucial variable in the 
incidence of psychopathology among 
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religious persons, appears, among ex- 
treme conservatives, in the form of 
severe moral taboo and consequent 
guilt, and the greater emotional trauma 
occasioned by emphasis upon crisis- 
conversion. It may be that these con- 
servative forms of conflict tend to be 
counterbalanced by the fact that reli- 
gious liberals are usually dissenters 
from the status quo of religious and 
parental convention, and as such are 
subject to increased feelings of guilt, 
insecurity, and anxiety. It appears that 
the psychologically negative aspects of 
religious conservatism and liberalism 
tend to offset each other, and that the 
same may be true of their correspond- 
ing psychological gains. 


* * * 


HE DATA thus far discussed 

were obtained entirely from the 
use of the twelve scales measuring 
psychological and religious attitudes 
and beliefs. An over-all examination 
of these data suggested the possibility 
that conservatism in theology may tend 
to be a continuing expression of con- 
formity to parental attitudes and 
ideology, and liberalism in theology an 
expression of a measure of freedom 
from such conformity. Consequently, 
additional data obtained from the sub- 
jective opinion questionnaire were 
examined for further evidence concern- 
ing these relationships. This part of 
the study was consigned to those cases 
which fell within the upper (extreme 
religious conservatism) and lower (ex- 
treme religious liberalism) quartiles of 
the total sample. These data yielded 
the following statistically significant 
results : 

1. Religious liberals change mark- 
edly more from their early patterns of 
religious attitudes and belief than do 
religious conservatives. 

2. Religious conservatives differed 
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significantly from religious liberals in 
major influences upon their religious 
attitudes and beliefs. Both conserva- 
tives and liberals regarded clergymen 
as being the most important influence 
upon their religious ideology. For 
theological students, this finding rea- 
sonably might be attributed primarily 
to identification processes, related to 
anticipated self-fulfillment of the role. 
For conservatives, the parents appear- 
ed to have exerted the most influence 
after that of the clergyman, while for 
liberals, college and graduate school 
teachers replaced the parents as the 
second and third most important influ- 
ences. For both conservatives and 
liberals, the mother exerted greater 
influence than the father. In summary, 
the results suggested that the religious 
ideology of conservatives tended to be 
acquired early in life within the family, 
and was retained. That of liberals ap- 
peared to be acquired during later 
years, and to represent a change from 
earlier, family influence, _ religious 
ideology, and from a more emotional 
to a more reasoned view of religion. 


3. In matters of secular familial 
attitudes and beliefs, e.g., attitudes 
toward child rearing and conventional 
morality, liberals differed from their 
parents significantly more than did 
conservatives. Both conservatives and 
liberals differed more with their fa- 
thers than with their mothers. How- 
ever, liberals tended to differ more 
with their mothers than did conserva- 
tives. The greatest differences were at 
the extremes of measurement, where 
conservatives regarded their familial 
attitudes and beliefs as “almost iden- 
tical” more than liberals, and liberals 
regarded theirs as ‘‘drastically differ- 
ent” more than conservatives. 


4. In matters of religious attitude 
and belief, liberals differed from their 
parents significantly more than did 
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conservatives. Conservatives differed 
more with their fathers; liberals dif- 
fered more with their mothers. The 
greatest differences were at the ex- 
tremes of measurement, where conserv- 
atives regarded their religious ideology 
as “almost identical” more than liber- 
als, and liberals regarded theirs as 
“drastically different” more than con- 
servatives. Comparison of these reli- 
gious ideology responses with the 
responses for secular familial attitude 
and belief, suggested a very close 
relationship between familial and reli- 
gious ideology. It appeared that the 
religious and family history of con- 
servatives tended to follow the same 
pattern of similarity to that of the 
parents, while that of liberals tended 
to follow the same pattern of differ- 
ence. 


5. Stated in terms of religious 
conservatism and liberalism, liberals 
differed from their parents markedly 
more than did conservatives. Liberals 
regarded themselves overwhelmingly 
as more liberal than their parents. 
Comparatively few regarded them- 
selves as more conservative. Conserv- 
atives tended to be as conservative or 
more conservative than their parents. 
Conservatives regarded themselves as 
more in agreement with their mothers 
than with their fathers; liberals as 
more in agreement with their fathers 
than with their mothers. 


6. Parents of conservatives ap- 
proved significantly more than did 
those of liberals of the subjects’ choice 
of the religious vocation. Mothers of 
both conservatives and liberals ex- 
pressed stronger approval than did 
fathers. More fathers than mothers 
were regarded as neutral in their 
attitudes, and more fathers of liberals 
were regarded as neutral than were 
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those of conservatives. Greater neu- 
trality among fathers may have been 
due not so much to preference for 
some other choice of profession, as to 
lack of interest in and concern for 
religious matters. This was true most 
plausibly of the fathers of liberals. 
* * * 

Summarizing the results obtained 
from the opinion questionnaire data, 
they suggested that religious liberals 
tend to change their religious ideology 
as they become adult, and that the 
shift among them in major influences 
upon their religious ideology is from 
the parents to college and graduate 
school teachers. Liberals appeared to 
differ from their parents substantially 
more than conservatives in matters of 
religious ideology, and markedly simi- 
lar results were obtained in matters of 
secular familial ideology. Conservatives 
tended to be as conservative or more 
so than their parents, and relatively 
few came from liberal homes. The 
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religious ideology of conservatives and 
liberals was more similar to that of the 
mother than of the father. However, 
liberals differed with the mother sub- 
stantially more than did conservatives, 
suggesting that religious conservatism 
is more mother-oriented. It may be 
inferred from the data that the greater 
differences between liberals and their 
parents were due either to their being 
allowed more freedom to choose their 
own familial and religious attitudes 
and beliefs, or to reaction to authori- 


tarian parental attitudes. 
* * * 


N SUMMARY, the data obtained 
in this study appeared to support 

the hypothesis that significant differ- 
ences do exist in certain areas of 
personality structure along a conserv- 
ative-liberal continuum of religious 
attitude and belief. For the variables 
examined, these differences appeared 
to be substantial only in relationships 
between authoritarian attitudes and 
ideology and tendencies toward con- 
servatism in religious attitude and 
belief. Statistically significant but small 
correlations suggested tendencies for 
submissiveness to be associated with 
religious conservatism, and for over- 
productivity, impulsivity, and feminine 
interests to be associated with religious 
liberalism. In the main, psychopatholo- 
gy, as it is currently identified, did not 
appear to be related significantly to 
position on a continuum of religious 
ideology. 

The substantial correlations between 
authoritarian attitudes and ideology, 
and religious conservatism, may be due 
in part to the greater susceptibility of 
both to attitude and opinion forming 
influences in the broader cultural 
milieu, when contrasted with submis- 
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siveness and psychopathology. Further, 
the religious conservative may tend to 
be less exposed to the more sophisti- 
cated social attitudes which appear to 
influence persons toward liberalism, 
and may retain more readily the pre- 
vailing general conservatism of his 
basic secular environment. 

Conservative secular family ideolo- 
gy emerged as the authoritarian factor 
most closely related to conservative 
religious ideology. It appeared that the 
more authoritarian attitudes of reli- 
gious conservatives, and the more 
democratic attitudes of religious liber- 
als, were primarily the consequence of 
family attitudes experienced early in 
life. This conclusion seemed tenable, 
whether the attitudes lay in the direc- 
tion of similarity and presumed con- 
formity with the parents, as was the 
case with religious conservatives, or of 
difference and presumed reaction or 
freedom to differ, as was the case with 
religious liberals. 

The over-all conclusion suggested 
by the results was that position on a 
continuum of religious attitude and 
belief was not, in the main, significant- 
ly associated with pathological signs, 
unless authoritarianism be admitted as 
a form of pathology. Rather, it ap- 
peared to be primarily a cultural phe- 
nomenon, related, as a product either 
of conformity, permissiveness, or re- 
action, to the early family environ- 
ment. The crucial question remains to 
be answered as to why some individ- 
uals, conservative or liberal, are able 
to achieve a mature religious autono- 
my, while others are not. In seeking 
the answer, detailed consideration must 
be given to the underlying structure 
and dynamics of the individual person- 
ality. 
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In the case of the minister there is a danger 
that his vocation may become his whole life, his 
whole reason for living . . . a minister must have 
enough avenues of gaining security and satis. 
faction in his nonprofessional life so that he 
need not use his parish or parishioners as a 
means for gaining security and satisfaction. 


The Hazards of High Callings 


Mo! ministers are in the predica- 
ment of being in a vocation which 
they believe to be the most important 
vocation in the world. This is an awe- 
some responsibility. The responsibility 
of feeling one is engaged in the world’s 
most important work carries with it 
certain unique hazards to one’s mental 


health. 


The Minister's Sense of Responsibility 

Where could a minister be found 
who ever believed that his work was 
done? Or who ever heard a minister 
say that his work had been done in 
such a way that it left little or nothing 
to be desired? One may find ministers 
who would like to be doing something 
else rather than being a minister, but 
rarely could a minister be found who 
believed that any other profession was 
more important. 

In the eyes of many religious people, 
there is an aura about the ministry 
which is not true of any other profes- 
sion. The medical doctor may have 
greater status, the attorney may be 
more feared, but the clergyman is ex- 
pected to be more “wholly other.” His 
motivations are expected to be more 
noble, his calling more sacred, his 
thoughts more pure, his life more ded- 
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icated, his sacrifices more generous. 

The image of the minister did not 
develop without reason. It is true that 
many persons like to invest any father 
figure with near-divine attributes. But 
it is also true that clergymen have 
fostered the idea that “full time Chris- 
tian service” in the vocation of the 
ministry is something set apart and 
different from other callings. Why else 
do we have Christain service flags 
which adorn the front of the churches 
to indicate the number of young men 
from the congregation who have en- 
tered the ministry? There is no other 
vocation that is similarly honored. And 
is it not true that there is a special 
kind of honor accorded by the pastor 
to those young men whom he steers 
toward the ministry? 


The Feeling of Urgency 
It is our concern here, not to inter- 
pret what motivations might underlie 
this unique position accorded the cler- 
gy. Rather, the purpose here is to de- 
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scribe some of the consequences of this 
attitude, particularly in regard to the 
mental health of the clergyman. 


The minister continually feels the 
urgency of his calling. The task of the 
church, and of its pastors, is to call 
men to faith, to nurture them in the 
faith, and to help them express their 
faith in loving service. The grandeur 
of this task, as well as its immensity, 
is what complicates making an accurate 
appraisal of a minister’s dedication to 
his task. 

One need not be with a minister very 
long before one is impressed with his 
frequent use of phrases like: I must; 
I ought; I should; I am trying to; I 
hope to get that done soon; etc. One 
might well sound positively impious to 
disagree with these imperatives which 
the minister feels to be upon himself. 
Surely, isn’t the minister on the side of 
the angels? Who could disagree with 
“doing good”? But the potential diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that the minister 
says I ought, or J should, or J must. 

The capacities which people have for 
self-deception is enormous. That in- 
cludes ministers, of course. It is gen- 
erally bad form to criticize a minister 
—particularly when it is obvious that 
he is working so hard, and for such a 
good cause. But in the ministry as else- 
where, one can be doing the right thing 
for the wrong reason. Our vision may 
be particularly clouded when evalu- 
ating ministers, since their purposes 
and goals are so “right,” at least in the 
eyes of most of us. But the dangers 
are particularly subtle precisely since 
the minister’s work is considered so 
vital. His own personal needs may 
become so enmeshed with the program 
he espouses, that one cannot determine 
where one stops and the other starts. 


The Dangers of Singleness of Purpose 
In the case of the minister—as in- 


deed in all the helping professions— 
there is a danger that his vocation may 
become his whole life—his whole rea. 
son for living. Whenever this happens, 
one becomes so closely identified with 
his work that he cannot separate him- 
self from it. His vocation then becomes 
his sole source of emotional security, 
ie., the fulfillment of his wishes for 
prestige, self-respect, and the respect 
of society. 

For anyone so entirely wrapped up 
in his vocation, any failure in his work 
becomes an intensely personal failure 
—with attendant emotional distress, 

The subtle danger which a clergy- 
man faces is that when he says, “I must 
build the church”—his underlying em- 
phasis might be on the J must rather 
than on the church, as it should be. 
Since his own needs for security are 
basic to his whole sense of equilibrium 
—and if his whole life is absorbed in 
the good cause of building the church 
—he is therefore unwittingly using the 
church to maintain his emotional secu- 
rity and his integrity as a person. The 
consequence is that the building of the 
church and the promotion of the 
church’s activities is a means to an end 
—the end being the minister’s needs 
for self-respect, success, and personal 
dignity. 

I do not mean here to belittle in any 
way a person’s right to self-respect and 
the respect of his, society. I do believe 
it is unfortunate to need to use the 
church as a means to this end. 


Using the Church to Satisfy Personal Needs 


We have all heard the pastor who 
exclaims “I have to get this program 
across this year.” It is as if the king- 
dom of God were one and the same as 
his “program.” A person with psy- 
chological insight will recognize that 
his great vehemence indicates that the 
minister is then motivated by his own 
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personal, emotional needs. Since the 
program may nevertheless be an excel- 
lent one, we may be deceived. But the 
minister’s close personal identification 
with his pet project is an indication 
that he is using the project to satisfy 
some need of his own. If a project is 
not a personally motivated one, then 
its defeat will not be a major catastro- 
phe, but only a minor disappointment 
which has nothing to do with the 
minister’s feeling of his own self-worth 
and self-respect. 

The point is this: a minister must 
have enough avenues of gaining secu- 
rity and satisfaction in his nonprofes- 
sional life so that he need not use his 
parish or parishioners as a means for 
gaining that security and satisfaction. 
Failure in this regard means that un- 
knowingly he will need to add church 
members, or gain converts, or raise a 
larger budget, or be a successful pas- 
toral counselor. Again, all this is com- 
plicated by the fact that these may be 
worthy causes. But in the long run, 
others will sense that the minister is 
using his parish to satisfy his own 
emotional needs. Eventually, it will 
show up that his converts are like so 
many trophies in his trophy room, or 
that his counselees have been used to 
prove what a good counselor he is, or 
that the size of the budget is primarily 
evidence that he is a good businessman. 


The Need for Nonprofessional 
Satisfactions 


It is in the minister’s nonprofession- 
al life that he should gain his security 
and satisfaction. Else there is a danger 
that the minister does not help people 
for their sakes, but for his own. An 
analagous situation is the work of a 
psychotherapist (on this same matter, 
compare Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, 
Principles of Intensive Psychotherapy, 
University of Chicago Press, 1950). A 


March 


psychotherapist must not need to see 
his patients get well. It must not be- 
come a matter of emotional life or 
death to the therapist what the out- 
come of therapy is. If a certain case 
becomes very important to the thera- 
pist, it is evidence that the therapist is 
gratifying his own emotional needs 
through his patient. He is thus using 
the patient, rather than being of use to 
the patient. Most patients will intui- 
tively sense that the therapist is exert- 
ing pressure on him to get well. This, 
in turn, sets up a resistance on the part 
of the patient, since in some way he 
senses that he is being used. The psy- 
chotherapist must be free enough of 
his own problems so that he can give 
to the patient, and not expect or need 
the patient to give in return. The ther- 
apist’s unacknowledged and unsatisfied 
emotional needs not only render him 
ineffective, but they also create more 
problems for his patient. 


This comparison with the psycho- 
therapist certainly illustrates the need 
for the pastoral counselor to be free 
of needs to use his counselee. But in a 
wider sense, the same situation obtains 
in all the work of a pastor in his 
parish. It is altogether too easy to be 
blind to.the way in which a pastor 
uses his parish, because on the surface 
his work appears to be so altruistic. 
When the pastor needs to see people 
converted, or saved from divorce or to 
be faithful church attenders—he then 
should be alert to the fact that he is 
using these parishioners as a means by 
which he proves his abilities, and from 
which he derives his elemental emo- 
tional gratifications. 


Many pastors tend to think that pre- 
cisely because their work is so impor- 
tant, it is therefore worthy to occupy 
their every waking moment. The 
promotion of the faith becomes their 
whole existence. They eat, sleep, and 
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breathe religion and religious pro- 
grams. It is then all too easy to make 
of all of life’s activities a means for 
promoting this religious life—the pas- 
tor’s own, or that of his parishioners. 
Since everyone needs and pursues 
emotional gratifications, the pastor’s 
religion may tend to become virtually 
his sole source of that gratification. It 
is absolutely erroneous to think that a 
minister’s pursuit of the faith makes 
him above or outside the need for these 
emotional gratifications. It is instead 
true that any person will use those 
avenues which are available to gain his 
gratifications. If the work of the church 
is his whole life, from it the minister 
will be forced to gain all those things 
which make him feel worthwhile—the 
successful use of his powers, skills, and 
interpersonal relationships. 


Five Elemental Emotional Needs 


The minister, naturally enough, has 
emotional needs which must be met. It 
is folly to assume that, because he is a 
minister, his needs are less intense, or 
that they can go unmet. A list of some 
of these important needs include: 1) a 
feeling of self-esteem and moral worth; 
2) a feeling of being able to cope with 
one’s environment; 3) meaningful in- 
terpersonal relationships ; 4) the satis- 
faction of physical functions—oral, ex- 
cretory, genital, and motor; and 5) a 
unifying view of life which gives co- 
herence and direction to one’s exis- 
tence. 

Wittingly or unwittingly, the min- 
ister will use every means at his dis- 
posal to gain the satisfaction of these 
needs—or else suffer emotionally when 
they go unmet, or what is even worse, 
when they go unacknowledged by him- 
self. The purpose of this paper is to 
point out the tragedy that occurs when 
a minister has only his church work as 
his only means for him to gain his life 
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satisfactions. It is the common error of 
putting all the eggs in one basket. The 
work of the minister then suffers—he 
presses too hard, he becomes too in- 
volved to be objective, he suffers per- 
sonally with every minor delay in the 
church’s program, and his parishioners 
begin to resent the fact that they are 
being used by him. 


The Healthy Pursuit of Emotional 
Gratifications 

What then should the minister do? 
He should make sure that his non- 
professional life is so satisfying that 
he need not use any of the church’s ac- 
tivities or people as a means for gain- 
ing his sense of well-being. He should 
have nonprofessional activities and 
relationships which alone supply the 
inevitable needs he has for self-respect, 
success, and personal dignity. The time 
he spends, and the things that he does 
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away from his job should be creatively 
satisfying, rewarding, and fulfilling. If 
at all possible, he should become even 
an expert at something which has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with his pro- 
fessional work as a minister. 

He should be able to feel that he is 
a decent and adequate person—even 
when he preaches the world’s worst 
sermon, has his official church board 
ready to lynch him, and sorely offends 
the president of the Ladies Aid. If he 
can be this free of the pressures which 
surround him, it is almost axiomatic 
that he will do great work in his par- 
ish. But he will be a slave, rather than 
a servant of his parish, if he needs his 
parish to give him life satisfactions. If 
his own personal self-esteem rises and 
falls with the climate of the church 
council meeting, then the minister will 
lack the freedom necessary to do a 
creative task. 

When the minister takes care to 
satisfy the five emotional needs noted 
above, but satisfies them outside his 
strictly professional life—then he will 
bring to his work a vigor and objec- 


tivity which will free the best of his 
own potentialities. It is therefore es. 
sential that the minister work a 
achieving an emotionally satisfying and 
independent life for himself and for his 
family. Despite how important he feels 
his profession is, and how much work 
there is to be done—it is essential to 
his own mental health, and to the ef- 
fectiveness of his work itself that he 
pursue and achieve the satisfaction of 
his important emotional needs. But he 
must not use the church as a means to 
this end! 

It is not selfish to desire and work 
toward one’s own good mental health, 
as indeed it is not selfish to work to 
ward good physical health. It is said, 
for example, that the immense cost of 
a full-scale psychoanalysis will be more 
than paid for if it adds one productive 
year to a person’s life. This is true in 
general for the pursuit of all good men- 
tal health habits. 


Summary 

To conclude, it is the concern of this 
paper that a minister have enough 
sources of satisfaction and security in 
his nonprofessional life so that he is 
not tempted to use his parishioners for 
the attaining of those needs. The pas- 
tor must he free of the need to use his 
parishioners, else he is working, not 
primarily for the parishioners’ well- 
being, but rather for his own needs for 
success. He must not need to see peo 
ple converted, nor counseled success- 
fully, nor saved from divorce. This 
would be only using these parishioners 
as a means by which the pastor proves 
his abilities. To guard against this dan- 
ger, in a work so important as the 
ministry, is a difficult task. But it can 
be done when the pastor works at hav- 
ing a successful and satisfying private 
life. Such a private life pays dividends 
in the mental health of the pastor, and 
in parish work which is well done. 
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The “active” ministerial candidate approaches 
his vocational choice by actively seeking the 


best answer, while the “passive” 


candidate 


appears to reach his decision largely by a 


passive reponse to various influences. 


The Choice of the Ministry as an 


Active or Passive Decision 


HE CHOICE of the ministry as 

a vocation is usually the result of 
numerous conscious and unconscious 
processes, and the concept of the “call 
to the ministry” is a theological inter- 
pretation of these experiences. There 
are some individuals who approach 
their vocational choices by “actively” 
seeking the best answers, and others 
who seem to reach their decisions 
largely by “passive” responses to vari- 
ous influences. These terms relate to 
the individual approach to problems, 
and the way in which an individual 
makes decisions and_ resolves his 
choices. The “active” individual takes 
positive steps in his own behalf. The 
“passive” person responds to pres- 
sures; he reacts to external influences 
instead of seeking to control them. A 
more fundamental distinction between 
the active and passive person is the 
depth of concern about his participa- 
tion in the decision : 


The active person seeks a deeper un- 
derstanding of the essential elements in 
his own personality—interests, capacities, 
and values—to which he desires to give 
expression in his occupational choice. 
The passive individual acts as if he as- 
sumed the occupational choice either 
would be made for him by someone else 
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or would be the more or less inevitable 
outcome of current experiences and ex- 
posures. He seems to believe there is 
relatively little he can do to determine 
the outcome. When an opportunity is of- 
fered, he may grasp it, but he will do lit- 
tle to create one.? 


This study examined the relation- 
ship between passivity of personality 
and certain personal values. The basic 
hypothesis was that the more passive 
the person, the more value he would 
place upon ego-orientation over against 
work - orientation in his vocational 
choice. The work-orientated individual 
manifests some of the following be- 
havior patterns: (1) He shows ability 
in persistence in goal achievement ; (2) 
He is able to forego current gratifica- 
tions or to postpone them; (3) He at- 
tempts to find expression for his in- 


1Eli Ginzberg, et al., Occupational Choice, 
An Approach to a General Theory (New 
York.: Columbia University Press, 1951), 
pp. 210-211. 
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ner drives and to realize himself 
through his work.? A clinical rating 
was assigned by the interviewer to 
each individual in regard to the degree 
of ego-orientation versus work-orien- 
tation in his vocational decision. 

Basic to the formulation of the hy- 
pothesis was the assumption that the 
active person will show a high order of 
integration in achieving goals, in fore- 
going present pleasure for future work 
satisfaction, and in finding expression 
for his inner drives in his vocational 
choice. The passive person will be 
more dependent upon immediate grati- 
fication, more easily deflected from 
his future vocational plans, and more 
sensitive to the satisfactions outside 
the work sphere itself. 


RANDOM selection of twenty- 

five male subjects who had been 
endorsed by their local churches as 
candidates for the ministry consti- 
tuted the sample studied. The subjects 
were either in college at the time of the 
study or were recent graduates. The 
age span was from 18 to 28, with the 
mean of 21.8. The population was 
“normal,” to the degree that the sub- 
jects were not at this time seeking psy- 
chiatric or psychological counseling. 
All subjects had been accepted for the 
testing and interviews as a part of the 
requirements which they had to fulfill 
before being accepted as candidates for 
the ministry. 

In order to test the degree of 
passivity of each of the subjects, a 
clinical rating of passivity was made 
following an interview which averaged 
one to two hours for each candidate. 
The interview was a semi-structured, 
depth interview. The subjects were 
encouraged to talk freely about them- 
selves. The interview was open-ended 


pp. 208-213. 
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and emphasis was placed upon at- 
titudes rather than upon the gathering 
of information. A clinical rating was 
made which attempted to measure the 
degree of activity or passivity which 
the subject expressed in his approach 
to his choices and decisions. The rat- 
ings were made on the basis of the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1. The sense in which the Christian 
and vocational decisions were dynamic 
and growing rather than static. 

2. The sense of objectivity in the un- 
derstanding of self and the vocational 
goal. 

3. The attitude with which the sub- 
ject takes the initiative in participat- 
ing in relationships in the home, 
school, work and church. 

4. The initiative with which the sub- 
ject seeks the solution of his problems. 

5. The independence or dependency 
which the subject expresses in his re- 
sponse to experiences and events which 
affect his life. 

A clinical rating of the value placed 
on ego-orientation over against work- 
orientation in his vocational decision 
was made on a twelve point scale on 
the basis of the following criteria : 

1. The demonstration of persistence 
in vocational planning. 

2. The ability to forego current 
gratifications or to postpone them for 
future plans. 

3. The degree to which the subject 
attempts to find expression for his in- 
ner drives through his vocational de- 
cision. 


Results 

The results of this study appear to 
give some support to the thesis that in 
comparison with the active person, the 
passive person will be more easily 
deflected from his vocational goal, 
more concerned with present satisfac- 
tions, and less concerned with discov- 
ering the expression of his inner drives 
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through his vocational goal. The life 
histories of several of the ministerial 
students rated as ego-orientated in- 
cluded some of the following behavioral 
correlates which tend to indicate this 
pattern : 

1. There were the students who had 
arrived at an absolute certainty that 
God had “called them into the min- 
istry.” They raised no questions what- 
soever regarding their vocational goal, 
but they had expressed the same cer- 
tainty regarding past vocational goals. 

2. There were the students who be- 
came preoccupied with present satisfac- 
tions of “witnessing” to their faith 
on the college campus so that they did 
poorly in their academic work which 
was a prerequisite to their vocational 
goals. 

3. There were the students who 
seemed to be completely oblivious to 
their own aptitudes. They reflected a 
complete lack of understanding of the 
demands of the ministry as a vocation. 
Their only concern was that the “Lord 
had called” them into the ministry. 


Implications 

Any study which yields reliable data 
regarding the choice of the ministry 
may be helpful both in the guidance of 
those who are in the process of voca- 
tional exploration and for the counsel- 
ing of those who have already chosen 
the ministry as a vocation. The evi- 
dence indicating that the passive per- 
son is more ego-orientated than work- 
orientated has certain practical im- 
plications. Passive ministerial students 
demonstrate a need for a type of in- 
dividual and group counseling which 
emphasizes work- orientation over 
against ego-orientation. Concretely, 
this means recognizing the importance 
of a type of vocational guidance and 
counseling which helps ministerial stu- 
dents to realistically face the particular 
demands of the ministry. 


Each vocation makes particular in- 
tellectual and emotional demands upon 
the person. In general. the Protestant 
churches have developed certain cri- 
teria for the selection of ministerial 
candidates. They have usually insisted 
that students should have the intellec- 
tual and emotional equipment to do the 
work of the ministry. These results 
point up the need of counseling for 
passive individuals to help them under- 
stand the nature of the work of the 
ministry. These results point up the 
need of counseling for passive in- 
dividuals to help them understand the 
nature of the work of the ministry in 
relationship to the psychodynamics of 
their own personalities. The under- 
standing of the relationship between 
the equipment for the work of the min- 
istry and the nature of the work it- 
self may help some ministerial students 
to re-evaluate their vocational goals. 


Since this study has assumed that 
the active person is better equipped 
than the passive person to fulfill the 
work of the ministry, it is necessary to 
examine the “meaning” of the “active” 
and “passive” structure of personality. 
In a similar study Stern examined the 
assessment of personality structure of 
six theological students, the purpose 
of which was to assist a seminary in the 
screening of students who had the 
qualifications of the ministry as a 
vocation.* He found that the three 
“good” ministerial students appeared 
autonomous and independent. The 
energy level was high, and it was ac- 
companied by high goals and counter- 
active restriving when confronted by 
frustration and failure. Their energy 

8George C. Stern, “Assessing Theological 


Student Personality Structure.” JOURNAL OF 
care, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (1954), 
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was expended primarily on the active 
influencing of situations and people in 
terms of their own set of values. This 
description of the ‘“‘good” students in 
Stern’s study is similar to the per- 
sonality structure outlined for the “ac- 
tive” person in this study. The three 
students who were judged as the weak- 
est candidates by the faculty were very 
different. In their behavior, social 
relations ranged from “attempted 
dominance to strained uneasiness.” 
Such behavior is similar to that de- 
scribed in the “passive” person who 
tends to be domineering in his attempt 
to meet the vocational demands of the 
ministry. The behavior of “strained 
uneasiness” may describe the subject 
in this study with the idealized self- 
image of dominance. This candidate 
was ranked as the most passive of the 
twenty-five subjects studied. He ex- 
perienced his “call” through a series 
of dreams in which he saw himself in 
a high pulpit, elevated above the con- 
gregation as their minister. This per- 
son appears passive and uneasy in so- 
cial relationships, but in his dreams 
he is in a “dominant” position in rela- 
tion to others. In a separately con- 
ducted clinical diagnosis, based upon 
the Rorschach, Draw-A-Person test, 
and an interview, an independent 
examination by a clinical psychologist 
revealed the following summary evalu- 
ation : 


His Rorschach and drawing were in- 
dicative of a mildly neurotic character 
structure. He is rather inhibited and 
struggles to suppress any expression of 
negative feelings tending toward intel- 
lectualization and reaction formation as 
defenses. He avoids involvements with 
others as close or warm relationships 
are quite anxiety arousing. Relationships 
with his parents have apparently never 
been close or comfortable which has 
made for difficulties in building a se- 
cure sense of self-identity. It would not 
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be surprising for him to have felt con- 
siderable anger, with a good deal of 
guilt over this, toward his mother for 
not being able to adequately gratify 
early needs and then “leaving” him. 
Although his choice of the ministry as a 
vocation may be partly a way of ex- 
piating his guilt and more closely iden- 
tify with his mother (as she is strong- 
ly religious) this motivation does not 
seem of unhealthy proportions. 


He appears a young man who func- 
tions on about a high average intellec- 
tual level. His thinking and expression 
of feelings is somewhat limited by con- 
stricting defenses. Although a _ mildly 
neurotic character structure is evident, 
no serious pathology is presently evi- 
dent. By and large, he will tend to a 
more passive, propitiating adjustment, 
avoiding close relationships with others 
and inhibiting his basic needs and feel- 
ings. (Diagnostic report, May 29, 1959, 
used by permission. ) 


All three of the “poor” students in 
Stern’s study lacked insight or sensi- 
tivity to others. Although the energy 
level was high, much of its value was 
lost as the result of anxiety and ten- 
sion. Only one of the three could be 
termed counteractive, a second re- 
sponded to frustration with extra- 
punitiveness, and the third was more 
perserverative than persistent. In terms 
of this study, the “active” person is 
counteractive in his response to frus- 
tration and failure. 

In exercising influence upon others, 
one of these students attempted to 
transmit his value system, but with an 
emphasis upon a compulsive introspec- 
tion rather than social action. The oth- 
er two were described more accurately 
in terms of their efforts to “manipulate 
external objects through concrete acts 
for more-or-less immediately tangible 
ends. Ministerial status and the oppor- 
tunity for achieving security and rec- 
ognition through community support 
appear to be primary factors behind 
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their motivations for the ministry.”* 
These descriptions appear to describe 
the “passive” person or the “ego-orien- 
tated” person rather than the “active” 
or “work-orientated” person in this 
study. 

The subject who was ranked nine- 
teenth in the clinical rating of passivity 
of personality was referred to a clinical 
psychologist for further psychological 
testing. A Rorschach, Draw-A-Person 
test, and an interview constituted the 
basis for the following evaluation : 


His tests revealed a rather rigid, un- 
imaginative personality structure. He 
lacks inner resources to handle the 
stresses of life. He does not really accept 
himself, his problems or his needs. Nor 
does he see his weaknesses or strengths. 
He lacks a sense of inner communion or 
self-awareness. He tends to be an ex- 
troverted personality and his behavior 
often reflects egocentric, or self-serving 
needs of which he has little awareness. 
Social relationships tend to be forced 
with little capacity for warmth or em- 
pathy shown. He seems to have par- 
ticularly poor relationship with women. 
His own masculine identifications do not 
appear strong. His thinking tends to be 
along rather everyday, concrete prac- 
tical lines. He may not, in practice, be 
able to follow through on a behavioral 
level since his basic drive is limited. 
His capacity for goal-directedness ap- 
pears to be limited. It did not appear 
that he expressed much real emotional 
involvement or sense of inner conviction 
regarding his religious calling, although 
he insisted that he felt “called” into the 
ministry as a vocation. (Diagnostic re- 
port, December 17, 1958. used by per- 
mission. ) 


This description of a subject judged 
as one of the most “passive” persons in 
the study generally parallels the de- 
scription of the “poor” students in 
Stern’s study. 

In regard to the qualifications of an 
“active” person for the ministry cer- 


‘Ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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tain questions may be raised in regard 
to both the various roles and the 
popular stereotypes of the ministry. 
The “active” person does not neces- 
sarily have an extraverted personality. 
Indeed, the “passive” person refer- 
red to above, tends to be extraverted. 
The “active” person does not neces- 
sarily indicate the “activist” in con- 
tradistinction to the contemplative or 
meditative person. Introspection and 
the inner soul-searching of contem- 
plation were not lacking in the “good” 
students in Stern’s study. However, 
their energy was primarily directed to- 
wards action rather than towards con- 
tinual meditation. Their energy was 
expended on the active influencing of 
situations and persons in terms of their 
set of personal values. Meditation 
tended to become a means to the end of 
action within the interpersonal field. 


N the other hand, the “passive” 

person does not necessarily refer 
to a meditative or contemplative per- 
son. The “passive” subject referred to 
above lacks a sense of inner commu- 
nion or self-awareness. He is not able 
to see either his strengths or his weak- 
nesses. According to Stern’s study, 
the “poor” students placed more em- 
phasis upon a compulsive type of in- 
trospection and metaphysical specula- 
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tion. In addition, their meditative ex- 
periences tended to be ends in them- 
selves rather than a means to the end 
of action in the social sphere. Both the 
“passive” person referred to above 
and the “poor” students in Stern’s 
study tended to find satisfaction from 
concrete acts with more-or-less imme- 
diately tangible ends rather than the 
long-term goals resulting from study, 
meditation, and action. 

These conclusions suggest that the 
“dominant” or “domineering” evan- 
gelistic or crusading liberal preacher 
may be, in reality, a “passive” person 
in terms of the definition of this study. 
The prophetic “word of the Lord” 
would more likely be expressed 
through the “active” person because he 
is strong enough to be a servant of 
God. The “passive” person tends to be 
unduly influenced by human factors. 
In terms of the definition of the “ac- 
tive” person in this study, a judgment 
regarding a minister in any of his vari- 
ous roles could only be made on the 
basis of how his convictions result in 
action in the area of interpersonal rela- 
tions. If his inner convictions resulted 
in action, a further criterion would be 
the extent to which he demanded im- 
mediately tangible results. 

In general, the vocational demands 
of the ministry are evident in the psy- 
chological meaning which inheres in 
the relationship between the minister 
and his parishioners. Demands are 
made by parishioners of their minister 
which operate on the unconscious level. 
They demand that he be a secure per- 
son around which the community of 
the church can experience security. 
Their expectation is that he be strong 
within himself, and in addition to be 
able to bear the burdens of others. The 
healthiness of the relatedness between 
the members of the community of faith 
is dependent upon the secure sense of 
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relatedness between the minister and 
the parishioners. An integral part of 
his vocation is in his being. Within the 
constellation of the church, the passive 
minister is not recognized as a “se. 
curity figure” any more than a passive 
father is perceived as a “security fig- 
ure” within the family constellation, 

This research is a_ psychological 
study of the relationship between the 
structure of personality and the choice 
of the ministry as a vocation. How- 
ever, the theology of the church has 
always recognized that there are differ- 
ent motivations for choosing the min- 
istry, and that there are particular 
vocational demands of the ministry. 
Strictly speaking, the conception of 
the “call to the ministry” is a theologi- 
cal interpretation of a variety of hu- 
man experiences. The conception of a 
“call” from God for a particular work 
is a recurrent theme that runs through- 
out both the Old and New Testaments. 
Abraham is called to leave the Ur of 
the Chaldees and to become the “fa- 
ther” of a people. Moses is called to 
lead the Israelites out of bondage in 
Egypt. Paul is called to be an apostle 
and a missionary to the Gentiles. 

In general, the Protestant position 
has been that a man must be “called” 
to the ministry. He must be able to ful- 
fill the requirements of his vocation by 
having had an authentic Christian ex- 
perience and by having the moral, in- 
tellectual, and psychological qualifica- 
tions to fulfill the functions of the min- 
istry as a vocation. These aspects of 
the “call” are evident throughout the 
history of the Protestant churches. 


Summary 


One problem of the maturity of vo 
cational choice is that some individuals 
approach it by “actively” seeking the 
best answer, while others seem to reach 
their decision largely by a “passive” 
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response to influences either within 
their personalities or within their en- 
vironments. A basic assumption of the 
study was that passivity of personality 
is significantly related to the personal 
attitudes and values of individuals se- 
lecting the Protestant ministry as a 
vocation. 

The significant positive correlation 
between passivity of personality and 
the value placed upon ego-satisfaction 
renders support for the view that the 
vocational goal of the “passive’’ person 
may not be as realistic as that of the 
“active” person. The evidence indicates 
that the occupational choice of the 
“passive” individual tends to be un- 
realistic in terms of his understanding 
of his own aptitudes and interests. The 
decision of the “passive” person has 
been influenced by ego-orientated val- 
ues unrelated to the vocational de- 
mands themselves. 


The support for the hypothesis sug- 
gests that the “active” individual is 
better equipped than the “passive” 
person to meet the vocational demands 
of the ministry. Since he is more work- 
orientated, he will tend to find satis- 
faction in fulfilling the demands which 
are made of him in the performance of 
his work. The “passive” person will 
tend to look for the kind of satisfac- 
tions which will give him ego-support, 
and he will tend to be domineering as 
the means of expressing the dominant 
qualities of leadership demanded by 
the ministry. 

The problem of the passivity of per- 
sonality needs to be studied by the 
Protestant churches. In the evaluation 
and counseling of ministerial students, 
they need a combination of individual 
and group counseling which will treat 
both the psychodynamics of personality 
passivity and the explication of the 
vocational demands of the ministry. 
Students will need to understand their 
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own personalities in relationship to the 
vocational demands. 

In this study it is recognized that in 
speaking about the “call to the minis- 
try,” it is using a theological concept. 
However, psychologically, each person 
makes a vocational decision. The psy- 
chological aspect of this study may 
help in the recognition and understand- 
ing of the variety and complexity of 
motivation in choosing the ministry or 
in responding to the “call to the minis- 
try.” The psychological insights appear 
to point up the primary need for more 
adequate guidance and counseling of 
ministerial candidates rather than an 
emphasis upon a screening process 
which selects the genetic factors of 
motivation. 

Finally, in dealing with the theologi- 
cal understanding of the choice of the 
ministry as a vocation, it may be help- 
ful to recall that the “call to the minis- 
try” is not a matter of fact but is an 
interpretation of complex human expe- 
riences. From the scientific standpoint, 
psychological facts may be used in 
helping to understand the complexity 
of the person and his motivation. How- 
ever, it must be reaffirmed that it is 
not within the province of the scientist 
to make the final judgment in this 
sphere. He cannot validate a “call to 
the ministry” in a theological sense ; 
but he can help the Church to evaluate 
it by contributing to the understanding 
of the person and his motivation. 
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The general counselor expects the minister and 
other religious workers to be an authority for 
the counseling and guidance of those entering 
the religious vocations, and looks to them as a 
source for referral and information. 


Occupational Information for Church Vocations 


ON E of the most significant areas 
of religious guidance and coun- 
seling is the guidance given to those 
who are considering full-time religious 
work as a vocation. This is true, first 
of all, because the welfare of the in- 
dividual concerned is involved (as is 
true in all cases of vocational choice ) 
and also because the welfare of the 
church and the Christian cause is in- 
volved as well. This is an important 
field for every pastor but especially so 
for those who are located in college or 
university centers, or those who are 
serving as university pastors, directors 
of student foundations, chaplains of 
universities, secretaries of Student 
Christian Associations—in any capaci- 
ty where there are large groups of stu- 
dents who are making such decisions. 

This is an area in which other coun- 
selors expect the religious counselor 
to be a specialist. The author made a 
survey of members of the American 
Psychological Association who are 
working on college campuses as to 
their opinions as to the areas of coun- 
seling and guidance in which religious 
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workers ought or ought not to func- 
tion. Only 5.4% felt the religious 
worker should give general vocational 
guidance frequently, but 87.2% felt he 
should give guidance to those entering 
religious vocations frequently. It is 
true that 67.2% did say they felt the 
religious worker could give vocational 
guidance occasionally, but 27.2% felt 
he “never” should attempt such guid- 
ance—yet there were none who said he 
should never give guidance to those 
entering religious vocations. It is not 
our purpose here to discuss the rea- 
sons for the difference in reply. The 
fact is very evident that the guidance 
of those entering the religious voca- 
tions is an area in which the general 
counselors expect the religious worker 
to be an authority, the one to whom 
they can make referral and to whom 
they can turn for information. 

This article is concerned about one 
technique of vocational guidance, that 
known to the vocational counselors as 
“occupational information.” It is one 
of the standard tools of the vocational 
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OCCUPATIONAL 


counselor, one in which he and his 
fellow workers have made considerable 
study and in which they receive special 
training. It has an application in this 
one particular field of vocational guid- 
ance as well. Occupational Information 
is defined by Shartle, in his book by 
that title, as “accurate and usable 
information about jobs and occupa- 
tions.” It is, he says, “the principle 
tool in exploring with an individual 
the jobs, occupations, families of occu- 
pations . . . and relative opportunities 
that may be ahead for him if he makes 
certain vocational choice.” (Shartle, 
Occupational Information: Its Devel- 
opment and Application, Prentice Hall, 
1946, pp, 1, 2.) He further stresses 
the importance of the use of occupa- 
tional information, pointing out that 
many people are making decisions 
“which affect their future lives” on the 
basis of the occupational information 
that they have available. 


HERE ARE two major consider- 

ations in all vocational guidance. 
The first is concerned with under- 
standing the individual, or rather, to 
help the individual understand himself 
in terms of his own interests, abilities, 
aptitudes, personality, and motivation 
as he makes his vocational choice. In 
this particular area of vocational guid- 
ance it raises the necessity of facing 
such questions as conscious and un- 
conscious motivation, and the kind of 
person that should be encouraged or 
discouraged from considering religious 
work as a vocation. Such matters are 
usually best handled through observa- 
tion, counseling and interviewing, 
pethaps testing and securing the opin- 
ions and evaluations of others who 
also know the student. The second 
matter is concerned with providing the 
student with an understanding of the 
occupation itself so that he has some 
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basis on which to make his vocational 
choice and to make it intelligently and 
sincerely. This is the need that occupa- 
tional information attempts to meet. 
This is the area that is the subject of 
this article as it relates specifically to 
those vocations or that family of vo- 
cations that are usually considered 
church vocations. It is not claimed that 
it is the most important aspect of such 
guidance, but, it is important, and can 
almost be claimed to be the most neg- 
lected. Francis P. Robinson in his 
book Principles and Procedures m 
Student Counseling (Harper’s, 1950) 
points out that most of the studies 
show that high school and college 
students very commonly do not have 
an accurate estimate at all as to the 
nature of the job they have chosen for 
their life work. All such surveys reveal 
how surprisingly little is the under- 
standing that people have of the nature 
of a particular vocation, the training 
that is required, the income that can 
be expected, the requirements in the 
way of living conditions, or the nature 
of the work itself. If this is true of 
other fields of work, it is perhaps more 
so of the religious vocations. Many 
young people are urged to enter the 
ministry without being provided with 
adequate information as to what that 
choice involves. 


Because of the importance of this 
matter, the educational and vocational 
counselors have spent much time and 
effort in developing occupational in- 
formation materials that will meet 
their needs. The most widely used is 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
commonly known as the D. O. T., 
published by the United States Em- 
ployment Service. The revised edition 
includes 22,028 different jobs which 
are known by an additional 17,995 
titles. As well as the definitions, they 
are all coded and classified by occupa- 
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tional groups with brief descriptions 
of the work performed and the skill 
required, There are many other 
sources such as the “Occupational 
Outlook Handbook,” ‘Occupational 
Guides,” filing systems, and elaborate 
methods of classification and reference 
which have been devised for the use 
of the vocational counselor. There are 
two points about this, however, that 
are of importance. First, these general 
sources of occupational information 
are very limited in dealing with infor- 
mation on the religious worker; sec- 
ond, the young person interested in 
the religious field as a life work is 
more likely to go to his pastor than to 
an educational or vocational counselor. 


The occupational information in 
these general sources usually mentions 
the ministry and religious education, 
with perhaps a reference to the mis- 
sion field. Actually, the job opportuni- 
ties in the religious field are very wide 
and varied. They are divided into at 
least fifteen different categories (al- 
though others have separated them 
into even more divisions). (1) The 
minister in a local church is the most 
common and would include assistant 
or associate pastors. Within the minis- 


try, there are quite different emphases, ° 


such as city pastors, rural pastors, and 
pastors of suburban churches. (2) The 
field of religious education includes 
both opportunities in a local church 
as a director of religious education and 
also on a state, area, or national level 
either within a denomination or an 
interdenominational agency. (3) The 
field of administration and promotion 
utilizes many people, for almost all 
groups have some state, area, and 
national organization. There is also 
the whole field of interdenominational 
work in city and state councils and the 
National Council of Churches. (4) 
The mission field has many specialized 
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areas, such as educational missions, 
medical missions, agricultural  mis- 
sions, as well as opportunities for 
engineers, technicians, administrators 
and others. (5) American or home 
missions exist within each denomina- 
tion with a wide variety of projects— 
in the cities, among Indians, among 
Mexicans, mountain people of Ken- 
tucky and other states. (6) Social 
service agencies, settlement houses, 
homes for the aged, orphanages, hos- 
pitals sponsored by church groups, all 
demand all types of personnel—admin- 
istrators, dieticians, attendants, nurses, 
promotion men, social workers, etc. 
(7) Institutional chaplains are utilized 
in general hospitals, mental hospitals, 
prisons and reformatories. (8) The 
armed services present a constant de- 
mand for men for the chaplaincy. (9) 
A ministry to students is maintained 
by directors of religious foundations, 
university pastors, chaplains of uni- 
versities, directors of religious activi- 
ties and those with similar titles, as 
well as by secretaries of Student Chris- 
tian Associations. (10) Teaching in 
the field of religion is done through 
church colleges as well as in some state 
schools that have a department of 
religion ; some churches maintain their 
own academies or secondary schools, 
and on the graduate and professional 
level through the numerous seminaries 
and theological schools. (11) Religious 
journalism and religious publishing, 
both denominational and interdenomi- 
national, employ large groups of peo- 
ple, providing opportunities for writ- 
ers, editors, photographers and others. 
(12) Religious radio and television is 
a new but growing field demanding 
producers, script writers, program 
directors and others necessary to pro- 
duce radio and television programs. 
Also, the whole field of audio-visual 
aids in religion has made rapid strides 
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with the promise of more in the future. 
(13) Sacred music provides some full- 
time and many part-time opportunities 
as choir directors, ministers of music, 
organists, professors of religious mu- 
sic. (14) Church secretaries, recep- 
tionists, financial secretaries and busi- 
ness Managers are used in many 
churches and religious agencies. These 
positions do not usually require theo- 
logical training but demand an under- 
standing of the church and its function. 
(15) There are also many related 
organizations and institutions such as 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
Salvation Army, City Missions and 
other social agencies which have a 
strong religious motivation, and carry 
on many religious activities as well as 
recreational and welfare work and 
may require religious training. Some 
young people are fitted for one type of 
field or institution, some for another. 


CCUPATIONAL information, if 

it is to meet its fullest usefulness, 
must be thorough and must present all 
possibilities. Regular sources of occu- 
pational information do not begin to 
cover all these different areas, special- 
izations, and opportunities. Perhaps 
they should not be expected to. An- 
other problem regarding occupational 
information in the field of church vo- 
cations is a result of the divided nature 
of religion in America. We not only 
have what is usually referred to as the 
three major faiths—Protestantism, 
Catholicism, and Judaism—but Prot- 
estantism is further divided and each 
denomination has its own institutions, 
its own educational standards and 
qualifications, its own needs and op- 
portunities. It is no wonder that the 
general counselors feel that they cannot 
keep up with all the differences in 
denominational groups that would be 
represented by the different students 
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in any one school or university. This is 
one reason the pastor has to be con- 
sidered as the resource person to 
whom the general counselor may turn. 


The church has not been idle in this 
matter. There are resources that are 
available for the pastor. The Commis- 
sion on the Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches has published a 
series of inexpensive booklets with an 
interdenominational emphasis, such as 
“A Young Man’s View of the Minis- 
try” and “We Have This Ministry: 
Church Vocations for Men and Wom- 
en,” as well as pamphlets on “The 
Rural Pastorate,’ “Opportunities for 
the Negro Minister,” a “Statement by 
the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools on Pre-Seminary Studies,” 
and several others. It includes a pam- 
phlet on “Reading About Church Vo- 
cations” which contains a bibliography 
of the books and leaflets that have 
been prepared to guide young people in 
the making of their decisions. It also 
publishes an “Enlistment Manual for 
Church Vocations” which was written 
by John Oliver Nelson for “pastors, 
teachers and vocational counselors.” It 
contains instructions for both group 
programs and counseling and _ inter- 
viewing, and includes samples of occu- 
pational information material on 
church vocations that is available. It 
would seem advisable for a pastor who 
is discussing such subjects with his 
young people to have a supply of such 
material on hand and to develop his 
own file of occupational information. 
Such material, well selected, may go 
much farther than a mere interview. 


In one sense, for reasons mentioned 
above, each denomination must pro- 
vide its own occupational information 
in terms of its own needs and oppor- 
tunities. Most denominations publish 
such materials. Some of it is very well 
done, clear in its interpretation, at- 
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tractively set up. A letter to any of 
the major denominational headquar- 
ters will secure a packet of such mate- 
rials, much of it of a very valuable 
nature that can be placed in the hands 
of young people who are considering 
this decision. 


Along with such material should be 
included catalogues of various theo- 
logical schools. They are especially 
helpful in giving a student not only a 
picture of the course of study he will 
pursue if he makes this choice, but also 
information as to requirements for en- 
trance, scholarships and loan funds 
that are available, and other factors 
that would affect his choice. 


There are also visual aids that 
should be mentioned. Film strips can 
be secured on the work of the Minis- 
try, the Missionary, and the Director 
of Religious Education. There are 
some sound films on vocational choice 
in general which can be used as the 
basis of discussion, a few that deal 
primarily with the choice of the min- 
istry or a church vocation as such, and 
several missionary films which can be 
used to present the work of the mis- 
sionary. These are especially helpful 
as the basis of group guidance and dis- 
cussion. (The “International Journal 
of Religious Education” for April, 
1952, contains a list of the visual aid 
resources that are available on church 
vocations. This is a special Church 
Vocations number and also contains 
other resources such as books and 
pamphlets that are available as well.) 

Occupational information as used 
by religious workers should measure 
up to the same standards as that re- 
quired of other forms of occupational 
information. Certain requirements or 
standards have been developed in the 
vocational guidance movement that the 
religious worker should be aware of. 
George F. Myers, in his Principles and 


Techniques of Vocational Guidance 
(McGraw-Hill, 1941, p. 111), in- 
cludes an outline for the study of any 
particular occupation. He feels that oc- 
cupational information should include 
adequate information in the following 
eight different areas : 

(1) Importance of the occupation 

(2) Nature of the work 

(3) Working conditions 

(4) Personal qualities needed 

(5) Preparation needed 

(6) Opportunities for advancement 

(7) Compensation 

(8) Advantages and disadvantages 


Each item has many subdivisions 
which it is not necessary to include 
here. There are, of course, other such 
outlines. They are all very similar and 
have the common purpose of attempt- 
ing to make sure that the material is as 
thorough, effective, and useful as it can 
be to enable the student to make his 
own decision as wisely as possible. 

It is recognized, of course, that good 
occupational information material does 
not guarantee good guidance. It is the 
use and interpretation of the material 
that is important. It is also recognized 
that distributing occupational informa- 
tion material does not constitute voca- 
tional counseling and guidance. It is 
only a resource, an aid to supplement 
the more important aspect of the per- 
sonal relationship between the religi- 
ous worker and the student. It is our 
purpose to make all counseling and 
guidance as effective as possible. To 
this end we should utilize all resources 
that are available. In order that this 
might be done, religious workers 
should be aware of the materials that 
have been prepared ; they should study 
how these materials can be used most 
advantageously and should seek con- 
stantly to improve the materials that 
we have. 
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ADDENDA 


The Reverend Ward A. Knights, 
Protestant Chaplain of Apple Creek 
Hospital, Apple Creek, Ohio, writes 
that in addition to its program of 
clinical training sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Pastoral Care which was 
listed under “Opportunities for Study, 
Training, and Experience in Pastoral 
Psychology—1961, in January, “the 
hospital has held for a number of years 
a course for parish clergy, usually one 
day a week for ten or twelve weeks, 
which has put emphasis on an orienta- 
tion to mental hospitals, an introduc- 
tion to psycho-dynamics, and a con- 
sideration of pastoral counseling and 
psychology based on the actual clinical 
experience of the participants.”’ Inter- 
ested ministers should write to Chap- 
lain Ward A. Knights, Box 1948, Ap- 
ple Creek, Ohio, for its plans for 1961. 


Another program which was not 
listed, but has been approved by the 
Institute for Pastoral Care since the 
publication of “Opportunities . . .” in 
January is a six-week summer pro- 
gram, June 5-July 14, 1961, at Min- 
neapolis General Hospital, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. The Rev. Lloyd E. 
Beebe is Chaplain Supervisor. 


Still another program which was not 
listed under “Opportunities . . .” was 
the program of clinical pastoral edu- 
cation for pastors, associate pastors, 
ministers of education, and other 
Christian workers, by the Department 


of Religion of the Baptist Memorial 
Hospital in San Antonio, Texas. This 
program is being given under the di- 
rection of Chaplain G. H. Linton. The 
program includes a variety of courses 
at various levels. For further details 
write to Chaplain Linton, Department 
of Religion, Baptist Memorial Hospi- 
tal, San Antonio, Texas. 


Also omitted from “Opportunities 
” was the program of Southwest- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth 15, Texas. School of 
Religious Education: Credit on M. 
R. E. and D. R. E. degrees given for 
work in approved clinical training 
centers. Clinical experiences available 
within the school include work in the 
Baptist Goodwill Center and the Sem- 
inary Kindergarten. A supervised 
clinical training program within the 
school is carried on in the Baptist 
Marriage and Family Counseling Cen- 
ter under the supervision of the Rev. 
John W. Drakeford, M.A., M.R.E., 
Th.M., D.R.E. 


ON BEREAVEMENT 


The annual meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association is taking 
place on March 23-25 at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel. Among the many inter- 
esting subjects which will be discussed 
at the meeting is a session on “Dy- 
namics of Bereavement” which will be 
discussed by Dr. Erich Lindemann, 
the noted psychiatrist of Boston, and 
Rabbi Bernard Kligfeld of New York. 
For further information regarding the 
meeting, address Dr. Marion F. Lan- 
ger, Executive Secretary, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. 


WORDS VERSUS ACTION 


The January issue of ‘“Presbyter- 
ian Life” reports on an address at the 
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Coming in 


e A New Look at Pastoral 
Calling 


By Epcar N. Jackson 
Minister of 

The Mamaroneck Methodist 
Church 

Mamaroneck, New York 


e The Pastor and Troubled 
People 


By James B. AsHBRooK 
Associate Professor of 

Pastoral Theology 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 


e What We Know about 
Psychotherapy 


By Cart R. Rocers 
Professor, Departments of 
Psychology and Psychiatry 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


e The Place of Relationship in 
Learning How to Pray 


By H. Water Yoper 

Counselor and Pastoral Director 
Religious Counseling Center 
Rockford, Michigan 
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recent meeting of the Council on 
Theological Education by Dr. Clifford 
Davis, who “performs psychological 
testing and counseling services for 
various boards and agencies of our 
denomination,” to the effect that the 
average seminarian “has good language 
control and vocabulary skills, but is 
less apt at making creative and ready 
application of the things he knows how 
to say to the practical affairs of his 
life.” This, Dr. Davis says, “means 
that the average seminarian can talk 
but that he can’t think.” 


BELIEF IN GOD AND THE CHOICE 
OF A PROFESSION 

A recent study at the College of the 
City of New York _ indicates © the 
presence of a relatively large number 
(44.5 per cent) of agnostics or atheists 
in the liberal art and science majors, 
as against a much smaller number 
(17.9 per cent) in the education and 
engineering majors. 


ROAD TO REALITY 


A reader asks that we call attention 
to a television mental health program, 
“Road to Reality,” which can be seen 
on the ABC network Monday to Fri- 
day at 2:30 P.M. The program con- 
sists of “a re-enactment of actual group 
therapy sessions and attempts to make 
the listener aware of the unconscious 
springs of our feelings.” 


HEADACHES 


More than 60% of the general popu- 
lation suffers from headache. Those 
most likely to suffer are medical stu- 
dents, women, people under 20, the un- 
married, and the divorced or separated. 
Farmers are the least susceptible occu- 
pational group. These are the findings 
of Dr. Henry Ogden of Louisiana State 
University in a survey involving 5,000 
persons. 
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HE MINISTER AS MAR- 

RIAGE COUNSELOR by Char- 
les W. Stewart (Abingdon Press, 
1961, pp. 224—$4.00) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club). 


A recent study of the mental health 
problems of .a cross-section of the 
American people showed that 59% of 
those who had gone to a minister for 
counseling had done so because of a 
marriage or family problem.* This re- 
search finding underlines the impor- 
tance of adequate preparation, on the 
part-of the pastor, for this kind of 
counseling. This book, written by a 
teacher of counseling and preaching at 
lliff School of Theology, can be a 
highly useful tool in this preparation. 
It speaks to the realities—the possibili- 
ties and limitations—of the parish 
counseling situation. 

One reason the book has value for 
the parish pastor is its wide scope. 
Here, within one cover, is a sweeping 
overview of the various facets and 
types of helping situations which are 
encompassed in the general category 
of family-related counseling. Included 
are cogent discussions of the follow- 
ing: Pre-marital counseling, counsel- 


*Gurin, Gerald, et al, Americans View Their 
Mental Health (N. Y.: Basic Books, Ine, 
Publishers, 1960, p. 309) 


ing with the recently married, es- 
trangement counseling (where “emo- 
tional divorce” has already occurred), 
divorce and post-divorce counseling, 
and family counseling (involving par- 
ent-child as well as husband-wife rela- 
tionships). Each of these is discussed 
in terms of the nature, goals, structure, 
and flow for that particular type of 
counseling. In addition, there are help- 
ful chapters on “Group Marriage 
Counseling,” “Family Life Education,” 
and “Pastoral Counseling Centers.” 
The book contains an abundance of 
accurate information and valid insights 
which will be welcome to both those 
ministers with limited training and 
those with considerable training. It is 
well written with generous utilization 
of illuminating and relevant case mate- 
rial (including a verbatim account of 
a group marriage counseling session). 
In fact, one of the major strengths of 
the book is that it stays close to cases 
throughout. The author is not content 
to deal with general principles alone. 
He includes a wealth of specific ideas 
on both the goals and the methodology 
of marriage counseling in its various 
forms. For instance, his suggestions 
concerning the combining of individual 
and joint sessions in reconciliation 
counseling are fresh and stimulating. 
There are, of course, many books on 
marriage counseling. This one stands 
up well among these general books but, 
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in addition, it has particular value for 
the minister-counselor because it is 
definitely pastoral in its orientation. At 
several points, it deals with the unique- 
ness of counseling by a minister, show- 
ing, for example, that a minister can- 
not be neutral to moral values or he 
steps out of his pastoral role. The book 
sees the minister as being in a strategic 
position, with reference to marital 
problems, and yet recognizes the lim- 
itations of his time and training which 
are often present. 


The particular approach to marriage 
counseling which is the main theme of 
the book is that of counseling with a 
role-relationship focus. In the general 
literature on marriage counseling, there 
seem to be two distinct approaches. 
One approaches it as the parallel coun- 
seling of two individuals, focusing 
primarily (though not exclusively) on 
intra-personal problems. Since prob- 
lems between people reflect problems 
within them, the main focus of coun- 
seling is on this inner dimension. The 
other approach is primarily (though 
not excusively) inter-personal, rather 
than intra-personal. It views the mar- 
riage relationship itself as the client. 
This approach holds that the “be- 
tween” is not merely the sum of the 
two “withins” of the couple; rather it 
is a new entity created by the interac- 
tion of the two personalities on both 
conscious and unconscious levels. The 
between is as much a part of their psy- 
chological fields as in the within, and 
is therefore a fruitful focus for coun- 
seling. 

Dr. Stewart’s book clearly and 
forcefully recommends the inter-per- 
sonal approach to marriage counseling 
for the minister-counselor. He de- 
scribes this approach as “a ‘helping 
operation’ among comparatively nor- 
mal people whose problems can be 
dealt with on an adjustment level . . .” 


March 


(p. 80) The counselor does not at- 
tempt to deal with the inner neurotic 
problems of one or both of the mar- 
riage partners, nor with the uncons¢i- 
ous determinants of each personality, 
In cases where such determinants are 
producing a severely neurotic mar- 
riage, the minister should recognize 
this and refer the persons for psycho- 
therapy. 


Marriage is seen as a complex net- 
work of role images and role behavior, 
The counseling process seeks to help 
the counselees understand their role 
conflicts, and modify their role images 
and behavior so that there will be more 
harmony and less friction. The _per- 
sonalities of each may be modified 
somewhat in the process, but this is 
not the primary goal of the counseling. 


The goals of role-relationship mar- 
riage counseling, as described by the 
author, include helping the couple (1) 
to deal with current problems in a 
more constructive way, (2) begin to 
communicate meaningfully with each 
other again, (3) set goals mutually for 
their marriage and start to work to- 
ward them, (4) accept the unchange- 
able aspects of their marriage, includ- 
ing certain of each other’s character 
traits, (5) understand and modify 
their expectancy of what each person’s 
role is in their marriage. This is 
achieved through a process which in- 
cludes giving atterition to what each 
expects of himself and the other, and 
how they can either adjust to these ex- 
pectations or change them. It is re- 
garded as essential that the feelings 
and attitudes surrounding these ex- 
pectations be worked through in the 
process of counseling. 


Readers who are firmly conditioned 
in the intra-personal counseling orien- 
tation may feel that relationship coun- 
seling represents a retreat to problem 
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solving and the manipulation of symp- 
toms. It seems to me that this approach 
could lend itself to those who have a 
need to deal with people on a superfi- 
cial level, but that it can be used in a 
much deeper and more effective man- 
ner. This approach intentionally stays 
near the surface on the conviction that 
some marriages (the relatively less 
neurotic) can receive genuine help on 
this level and that this is the level at 
which the average minister can oper- 
ate safely and effectively. 

Recent developments in the field of 
ego psychology have shown that real 
growth can take place on the level of 
interpersonal adaptation—that is, that 
when a couple is guided in relating 
more constructively, their imner re- 
sources for relationship may become 
released and activated. As Stewart 
puts it, the aim of family counseling 
is to unlock the creative, problem- 
solving ability of each member. 
Changes in the pattern of relationships 
which are planned and implemented 
cooperatively (even though faltering- 
ly) can produce significant changes in 
persons. What is now becoming appar- 
ent is the reciprocal effect of changes 
in individuals and in their relation- 
ships. This book represents some of 
the fruits of this newer approach to 
persons-in-relationship. 


This book has values for the min- 
ister-counselor which far outweigh its 
limitations. It is well worth reading 
merely for the understanding of the dy- 
namics of family life which it commu- 
nicates. For many a minister, it will be 
a new approach to a difficult and de- 
manding aspect of the pastoral minis- 
try. For those who have felt bogged 
down in unproductive attempts to un- 
tangle the inner lives of two marriage 
partners simultaneously, who have got- 
ten caught in the cross-fire which 
often results from attempting to coun- 
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A VITAL BOOK 
ON A VITAL SUBJECT— 


of concern to every member of the 
human family! Mr. Frank takes as his 
theme the role of sexuality in human 
life, pointing out the contradictions 
and confusions that beset our culture 
today both in sex and moral codes. He 
shows the needs and points the way to 
a more honest and workable sex ethic 
in a book that is both meaningful and 
illuminating. $4.00 at all bookstores 
—or use the coupon below. 


THE CONDUCT 
SEX 
LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


WILLIAM MORROW & CO., Dept. 84 
425 Park Ave. South, New York 16 

Please send ..... copies of The Con- 
duct of Sex at $4.00 each. My check 


or money order is enclosed. 
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PASTORAL 


1961 Summer Program in 
PASTORAL CARE AND COUNSELING 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


WORKSHOP IN PASTORAL CARE 
July 11-21, 1961 


Visiting Lecturer, 
Dr. Homer L. Jernigan, 
Boston University School of Theology 


Sessions in Indianapolis Hospitals 


ACCREDITED CLINICAL TRAINING 


Six or Twelve Weeks 


Methodist Hospital 
Central State Hospital 
Indiana University Medical Center 


For further information write to: 


Professor Lowell G. Colston 
Christian Theological Seminary 
Station A, Box 88012 
Indianapolis 8, Indiana 


PSYCHOLOGY March 


sel with each in parallel, individual 
sessions, this book may open a door to 
a more creative and productive method 
and approach. For those of us who feel 
that it is high time that pastoral coun- 
seling developed differential approach- 
es, with some variety of methods from 
which to choose in working with dif- 
ferent people, this book is a welcome 
and hopeful sign. 

—Howarp J. CLINEBELL, Jr. 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Counseling, 

Southern California School of 
Theology 
Claremont, California 


N? PEACE OF MIND by Harry 
C. Meserve (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1958, p. 181—$3.75) 


It may well be that Dr. Meserve has 
placed his finger upon the most deeply 
spiritual need of our time. It is the 
need, namely, to declare “No peace of 
mind” to the easy tranquilizers of the 
mind and spirit who nowadays speak in 
the name of religion. 

The negative title of his book may, 
indeed, seem unfortunate; for who 
wants to be persuaded that “no peace 
of mind” is possible? Ironically, the 
book was very much present in the 
Christmas season, when “peace on 
earth, good will to men” seemed to 
call shame upon its negative attitude. 

But what Dr. Meserve here argues 
about the peace that is no peace may 
yet come to be the “great argument” 
of our time. It may come to be the 
courageous assertion, accepted by more 
and more of us, that if we want peace 
of mind, it must in truth be peace and 
not a fraud. 

Is it our anxieties that we wish to 
escape? But these anxieties are espe- 
cially characteristic of the times in 
which we now live. We are “beset by 
circumstances that seem nearly impos- 
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sible to change or overcome, even im- 
possible to grasp in their entirety, and 
so doubly terrifying. ” It is not strange 
that we are “in a state of primitive 
alarm.” But so has it been since the 
dawn of history. “Men and animals 
have stood still in the face of unknown 
dangers, muscles tensed, skin tingling, 
heart pounding.” 

What should we now do? “Try 
larger and larger doses of pills” to 
make us sleep and stimulants to wake 
us up? Or should we rather try to 
learn the real nature of our fears, their 
origin and cause? May there not be the 
hope that we “spiritually displaced” 
persons may tap new sources of inner 
strength ? 

Let us take the matter firmly to 
heart. This is the Age of Anxiety. 
Something strange and terrifying is 
happening to life everywhere. Could 
it be that we are on the edge of a 
great awakening; that the fears from 
which we suffer come out of the very 
tumults of creativity that now sweep 
the world? 

Kierkegaard, we remember, per- 
formed the miracle of turning anxiety 
into a means of spiritual resurrection. 
Dr. Meserve’s book would seem to be 
in this same tradition. Be anxious; 
but know your anxiety. Encourage 
your fears when they are fears about 
things that ought to be feared. Refuse 
to be eased into a peace of mind that 
is timidly ignorant and _ inglorious. 
The central task of religion, he re- 
minds us, is not to lull us into slumber 
but to waken us into a courageous 
faith in ourselves and our universe. 

“Simply and humbly and _ realistic- 
ally,” he writes, religion should create 
“sharpened perception” so that we 
can see the dangers of the world we 
live in. Psychological and_ spiritual 


tranquilizers have the side-effects of 
Religion 


numbing sensibilities. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 


Busy pastors promptly assisted with sermons, 
addresses, thesis work, to scholarly specifica- 
tions. Manuscript revision, ethical collabora- 
tion. Ample research facilities and extensive 
experience over twenty-five years. Author’s 
Research Bureau, 137 Cottage Street, Jersey 
City 6, N. J. 


HYPNOSIS SEMINAR ON 
DEPTH COUNSELING 


Teaching Seminar, April 18, 19 and 20, in 
Kansas City, on the use of hypnosis as a 
tool in depth counseling. $100.00 registration 
fee. Limited to ministers, counselors and 
others qualified in counseling and guidance. 
Attendance limited. Register for a place 
now. For full and istra- 
tion form write: Dr. Rob’t ibson, 
Director; Professional Box 
157; Odessa, Missouri. Instructor qualified 
as long-time teacher of physicians and 
dentists. 


FOR SALE 


Story of the 
Christian Comm. 


The American Palestine 


10 cents 


The Story of a Peace Crusader 35 cents 

Order from David East 
209 Street, Bronx 6/7, 

calls for minds that are fully and 


continuously alive. 


No Peace of Mind is an athletic 
book. It reminds this reviewer most 
vividly of Jacob’s wrestling with the 
angels. Those dream creatures were 
terrifying, no doubt, but they had 
something in their possession; and he 
wanted what they had. Meserve knows 
that anxiety, too, can be struggled 
with until it yeilds its creative bless- 
ing. The fifteen chapters of the book 
record his own gallant struggle to 
evoke the blessing. 


—Harry A. OVERSTREET 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy 
College of the City of New York 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 
(Continued from page 6) 


sity, and at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York; and in 1940 was 
awarded the Ph. D. degree. 


In the middle thirties he served for 
two years as minister of First Congre- 
gational Church, Colorado Springs; 
and then for a year as Dean of the 
Chapel at Colorado College. From 
there he was called to the faculty of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary ; 
and upon its formation in 1943, to the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago. He served as 
teacher of Christian Theology there, 
rising to the rank of Professor, from 
1939 until 1954. He has held his 
present position at Union Theological 
Seminary since 1954, but spent the 
1954-1955 year engaged in the special 
study of theological education. 


In addition to the Sprunt Lectures 
which he gave in 1959, he has appeared 
on several famous lectureships: the 
Rauschenbusch Lectures at Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School; the Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor Lectures at Yale 
University Divinity School; and oth- 
ers. He has been active for many 
years in the Student Christian Move- 
ment and in the Faith and Order sec- 
tion of the ecumenical movement. He 
is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 


With Earl A. Loomis, Jr., M. D., 
he conducts currently a seminar on 
theology and psychiatry at Union 
Theological Seminary. While at Chi- 
cago he had conducted a somewhat 
similar seminar with Seward Hiltner. 
At Union he is chairman of the facul- 
ty committee on the Program in Reli- 
gion and Psychiatry. 

Daniel Day Williams’ contributions 
to this field, as a theologian, have al- 


ready been outstanding; and with his 
recent Sprunt Lectures, will undoubt- 
edly be among the most influential of 
all such work in our century. Among 
theologians he is noted equally for the 
clarity and depth of his constructive 
thinking and for his unusual capacity 
to appreciate other positions. His pri- 
mary concerns are at the theoretical 
level, but he possesses unusual capacity 
for dealing with the practical as well; 
and all his writings show both dimen- 
sions. He is a theologian who stands 
fully and completely within the posi- 
tion of Christian faith; and yet he is a 
philosopher as well, keenly aware of 
the need of a critical relationship be- 
tween Christian thought and the best 
wisdom of the world. He has a de- 
served reputation as a teacher of first 
rank. 


In writing to us Williams has said, 
“T am not trained in the field of psy- 
chology or psychiatry. I try to bring 
the theological perspective into sig- 
nificant interrelation with what I learn 
from the psychologists.” It may be true 
that he has had no formal training of 
the kind he indicates. But as even the 
most casual reader of the article in this 
issue may see, Williams is in full com- 
mand of those aspects of psychology 
that have most vital theological sig- 
nificance. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 5) 


PSYCHOLOGY. I think that about ten or twen- 
ty of them already were receiving the maga- 
zine. This causes me to wonder how exact 
their comments are about PASTORAL PSY- 
cHOoLoGy. It probably reflects an impression 
as to what they think they would like to 
read if they were looking through periodi- 
cals. 


SAMUEL SOUTHARD 
Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. S. A- 
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GUARD 
YOUR 
HEALTH! 
... take 


ALL in ONE Tablet... for only 4c a day 


Lack of proper nutrition from your diet 
can hamper your enjoyment of living. Now 
is the time to fortify yourself against that 
tired feeling so many people experience after 
a strenuous season. By taking VITOMINS 
#22, you help to guard against that tired, 
run-down feeling that often results from food 
deficiencies. Prepared in accordance with 
the strict specifications of the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, VITOMINS #22 give 
you a vital dietary supplement because they 
contain the important combination of essen- 
tial vitamins AND the minerals that contrib- 
ute to healthy blood, bone and tissue—all in 
ONE easy-to-take tablet. 


Just one VITOMINS #22 tablet a day can 
help you to overcome serious food defi- 
ciencies - . . help you secure the normal nu- 
tritional supplements to guard your health 
all the year ‘round. Buy direct from 
VITOMINS #22 and SAVE at these amaz- 
ingly low prices. 


Read the accompanying list of the con- 
tents of VITOMINS #22 and see why 
VITOMINS #22 give exceptional value. No 
wonder we don’t hesitate to offer you a 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE of satisfac- 


tion. Fill out and mail the coupon without 
delay. 


MULTIPLE 


VITOMINS 


ith 


Vitamin 
Vitamin 8 
Thi HC 


5000 U 


Riboflavin 2.4 mg. 
Pyridoxin HCl. __... .. 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin Biz Activit — 
Niacinamide .......... .. 20 mg. 200% 
A bic Acid mg. 100% 
mg 

Calc. Pantothenate . 3 mg. 
mg. 
Citrus Bioflavanoid ........ 5 mg. 
Ferrous Sulphate ............ 34 mg. 100% 
Copper Sulphate .......... 0.1 mg. 
Magnesium Sulphate _.. 5 mg. 
Manganese Sulphate _..... 1.0 mg. 
Potassium Sulphate _...... 3.0 mg. 
Calcium from Di Calcium 

Phosphate .................... 10 mg. 13% 
Phosphorus from Di 

Calcium Phosphate ..... 8 mg. 10% 


Zine Sulphate ................ 


1 mg. 
*Minimum Daily Reauirement 


DONTE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
80 Allenwood Road 
Great Neck, New York 


Please send me VITOMINS #22 as 
checked below: 
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| 30 tablets... $2.00 ( ) 

60 tablets 3.00 ( ) 
100 tablets 4.00 ( ) 
250 tablets... 8.00 ( } 
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NYoul and receive free of charge . .. 


An Introduction to 
Pastoral Counseling 


Wayne E. Oates, Editor 
(Bookstore Price $6.00) 


ar Your Gift for Enrolling Now in 
-_ Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


HERE is a mistaken notion that the minister can choose whether he 
will or will not counsel with his parishioners. The fact is, as Dr, 
Oates says in his editor’s preface, “His choice is not between counseling 
and not counseling, but between counseling in a disciplined and skilled 
way and counseling in an undisciplined and unskilled way. This book is 
dedicated to the discipline and skills necessary for effective pastoral coun- 
seling in the role and function of the average pastor.” 

This dedication is superbly achieved in this book, first by the setting 
of the entire counseling process in the context of the church and its 
work, and through a comprehensiveness and thoroughness of presentation 
that has been rarely equaled. There is hardly a question or a problem in 
the area of pastoral counseling that is not explored here with profound 
thoughtfulness and through vivid illustrations. 

The book is the result of many years of devoted labor and thought 
by a group of outstanding pastoral counselors and teachers of pastoral 
counseling who manage to successfully share their own profound experi- 
ence and insight with the reader. It is a must for every minister’s counsel- 


ing bookshelf. 


SEND NO MONEY! ENROLL TODAY! 


THE PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK PPBC-361 


How You Can Become A Member of 
the PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY BOOK CLUB 


You do not obligate yourself to buy an 
books! SIMPLY SEND THE COUPON— 


each month you will receive your compli- 
mentary copy of the Club Bulletin de- 
scribing the new Selections. Dividend- 
Books and any special offers. 

YOU RECEIVE FREE DIVIDENDS. 
Whenever vou have purchased two 
Selections, you will receive a Dividend 
Book absolutely FREE (usually worth 
$5.00 or more). Special Dividends, plus 
the regular ones and other benefits, al! 
serve to reduce the cost of your library. 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE—SAVE 
50%. If you receive any book that does 
not come up to your fullest expectations, 
return it for a full refund. This is a state- 
ment of policy—there are no exceptions. 
The regular and special Dividend BDooks. 
the reduced prices on many Club Selec- 
tions and other money-saving privileges 
will save you at least 50% on the cost 
of your books. Take advantage of this 
opportunity now! 


Please enroll me as a member of PAsToRAL 
PsycHoLtocy Book Ctus, and send me, by 
return mail, FREE OF CHARGE, a copy of 
An Introduction to Pastoral Counseling. It is 
distinctly understood that I am in no way 
obligated. I will receive advance notice of 
each month’s Club Selection, so that i may 
notify you if I do not want it; and I am not 
required to purchase any minimum number 
of books in any period of time. Furthermore, 
I may return for full credit any Club Selec- 
tion with which I may not be fully satisfied. 
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